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To  My  Critics, 

Because  of  the  Many  Opportunities  it  Affords  Them, 
1 Dedicate  this  Pamphlet. 


NOTE 


In  view  of  the  recent  discussions  in  the  press  it  may 
be  as  well  to  state  that  this  essay  was  written  in  the 
Spring  of  1911,  though  considerably  enlarged  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1912. 
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SECTION  I 


Toryism  and  Liberalism 
HIS  pamphet  is  an  attempt  to  outline 


X a programme  and  a policy  for  Tory 
Democracy.  But  before  we  consider  the 
details  of  our  programme  it  is  well  that  we 
should  realize  what  are  the  principles  on 
which  we  base  our  policy.  If  our  party  is  to 
endure,  if  it  is  not  only  to  obtain  power,  but 
to  hold  it  for  a term  of  years — it  must  not  be 
based  on  negations  alone  : neither  must  it 
seek  office  under  the  banners  of  mere  expedi- 
ency and  opportunism  ; but  it  must  judge 
every  political  move  and  programme  by  the 
test  of  its  principles. 

Political  programmes  come  and  go  ; the 
legislative  controversies  of  one  decade  are 
forgotten  in  the  next : but  the  political  ideas 
which  we  of  the  Tory  Democratic  Party 
represent  remain.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  the  ideals  which  animate  us,  which 
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are  the  source  and  driving  power  of  our  policy. 
These  primary  principles  we  must  maintain 
through  good  report  and  ill — through  changes 
of  programme  and  of  circumstance — so  that 
we  may  be  sure  of  the  determined  constant 
support  of  our  friends  and  of  the  respect  of  the 
nation  at  large. 

Hitherto — at  any  rate  of  late  years — the 
fault  of  the  Conservative  Party  has  been  a 
drifting  opportunism.  The  Citizen  could 
never  foretell  what  action  the  party  would 
take  on  any  one  measure,  because  he  did  not 
know — small  blame  to  him — what  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  party  were.  I imagine  myself 
that  when  the  fusion  of  the  Tory  and  Liberal 
Unionist  took  place,  the  principles  of  the 
Unionist  Party  became  so  mixed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  what  they  were — for  no 
ideas,  no  political  philosophies  could  be  wider 
apart  or  more  contradictory  than  those  of  the 
Tory  or  Conservative  and  the  Whig  or  Liberal. 

Every  one  with  a genuine  feeling  for 
Toryism — with  the  Conservative  love  of  con- 
tinuity, must  bitterly  regret  that  the  fusion 
ever  took  place  ; and  above  all  that  of  late 
it  has  been  officially  recognized  by  the  amalga- 
mation of  both  parties  unden  the  ephemeral 
name  of  Unionists.  To-day,  it  seems,  we 
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are  no  longer  permitted  to  be  Tories.  The 
great  traditions  of  Bolingbroke  and  Burke 
are  to  be  blended  with  the  discarded  remnants 
of  Whig  Liberalism.  What  yet  remains  of 
the  Aristocratic  and  Feudal  ideal  is  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  hard  plutocratic  philo- 
sophy of  Birmingham  and  Belfast. 

So,  we  are  informed,  may  victory  be  achieved. 
Yet  it  may  be  too  dearly  purchased  if  to 
secure  it  we  sacrifice  the  inner  flame,  the  soul 
of  Toryism,  We  shall  find  such  a victory 
bitter  to  the  taste,  and  that  power  so  obtained 
will  not  endure,  but  that  a party  which  (at  a 
critical  time  like  the  present)  achieves  office 
without  fixed  principles  or  a clear  programme 
will  in  a short  time  be  face  to  face  not  only 
with  destruction  to  the  party,  but  with 
disaster  to  the  country.  Therefore  one  who 
yet  believes  that  genuine  Democratic  Toryism 
can — even  at  this  eleventh  hour — save  the 
State  from  Revolution,  may  be  permitted  to 
set  forth  what  he  considers  are  the  principles 
and  what  should  be  the  programme  of  the 
party. 

We  stand  for  Toryism  and  Democracy. 
Let  us  clearly  grasp  what  these  words 
mean. 

For  centuries  past  we  can  roughly  say  that 
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the  Tory  has  stood  for  the  Greco-Roman  con- 
ception of  the  State  as  an  organic  living  body 
springing  from  and  closely  connected  with  the 
past,  so  closely  that  any  sudden  fracture  with 
the  traditions  and  culture  of  the  past  must 
make  for  evil  in  the  body  politic.  As  with 
the  State,  so  with  the  individual — each  of  us 
is  the  result  of  the  past,  and  any  plans  that  the 
individual  may  make  must  be  connected  with 
his  past.  Abstract  theory  should  not  be 
applied  suddenly  to  the  State,  as  the  Liberal 
would  apply  it,  any  more  than  a physician 
would  apply  abstract  theory  to  the  individual 
regardless  of  his  nature,  habits  and  con- 
stitution. 

Therefore,  we  hold  that  reforms  in  the  State 
must  be  as  with  reforms  in  the  individual, 
they  must  take  account  of  the  past,  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  people — in  short,  they 
must  take  account  of  National  Character  and 
National  History.  Thus  a measure  that 
may  suit  France  or  Germany  is  by  no  means 
certain  to  suit  us.  I go  further,  and  say  that 
the  error  made  by  all  Radical  and  Socialist 
theoretical  politicians  is,  that  they  try  to 
make  that  part  of  humanity  with  which  they 
have  to  deal  fit  their  theories  and  their 
measures  rather  than  making  their  measures 
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fit  the  men.  They  construct  an  abstract 
formula  and  apply  it  to  mankind,  they  label 
and  classify  men  like  specimens  in  a museum, 
and  they  forget  the  thousand  and  one  dreams, 
hopes  and  fears  which  we  inherit  from  history 
and  our  ancestors  ; and  because  they  neglect 
these  essential  unclassified  elements  of  human 
nature,  their  well-meant  measures  will  work 
evil,  not  good. 

Thus  Toryism  holds  that  reforms  must  be 
continued  natural  growth  of  the  State.  You 
may  accelerate  that  growth  by  increasing 
either  the  magnitude  or  number  of  your  re- 
forms, but  they  must  be  in  conformity  with 
your  Historial  Genius  and  Historical  Evolu- 
tion. They  must  deal  with  the  Nation  as  it 
really  is,  the  product  of  its  historical  con- 
ditions, not  reforms  planned  for  an  abstract, 
unreal  people,  classified  into  sharply  defined 
sections. 

But  we  must  go  somewhat  deeper  into  the 
differences,  the  fundamental  differences  that 
separate  Tory  and  Liberal — and  by  the  term 
Liberal  I include  all  the  pedantic  school — 
whether  they  be  Liberal,  Radical,  or  Socialists. 
In  degree  they  differ,  in  political  outlook  they 
are  the  same.  To  examine  the  difference  of 
their  political  philosophy  from  ours  we  must 
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go  back  to  the  origins  of  the  parties.  Most 
modern  political  origins  date  from  the  French 
Revolution,  but  before  this  great  event  Whig 
and  Tory  were — and  we  must  go  back  to  the 
time  of  the  great  rebellion — to  the  period  of 
Charles  I and  Cromwell — to  examine  the 
foundations  of  our  political  faith  and  that  of 
our  opponents. 

I do  not  think  it  will  be  doubted  that  the 
political  ancestors  of  the  Liberals  and  Radicals 
were  the  Puritans — the  Parliamentarian  Party 
who  fought  and  conquered  King  Charles. 
For  generations  Charles  has  been  the  symbol 
of  the  Tories,  as  Cromwell  has  been  the  figure- 
head of  the  Radicals.  We  Tories  may  accept 
the  comparison,  we  can  well  stand  with  King 
Charles  and  the  people  against  Cromwell, 
with  his  following  of  rich  men  and  narrow- 
minded pedants  : for  never  forget  this,  that 
the  wealthy  classes,  the  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers and  the  men  who  wished  to  drill  and 
exploit  the  poor  with  the  word  Liberty  on 
their  lips,  they  were  for  Cromwell,  as  they  are 
for  the  Radicals  of  to-day. 

Now,  if  we  examine  the  aims  of  the  Puritans 
of  Cromwell’s  time  we  shall  find  a curious 
similarity  with  the  narrow  political  ideas  of 
present-day  Liberals.  In  the  first  place  they 
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were  anti-national,  they  wished  to  destroy 
the  old  National  customs,  from  Kingship 
down  to  the  village  maypole.  In  the  second 
place  they  were  against  all  the  joy  and  pageant 
and  pleasure  of  life  because  they  were  afraid 
of  life,  they  regarded  the  world  as  a vale  of 
tears,  and  men  as  children  to  be  sternly  disci- 
plined into  rectitude.  Joy  was  in  itself  a 
sin  to  them,  innocent  country  games,  Morris 
dances,  archery,  and  so  on,  were  forbidden, 
and  the  joyous  spirit  that  in  the  great  days  of 
the  past  had  earned  for  this  country  the  title 
of  ''  Merrie  England  ” was  killed. 

Cannot  we  find  the  same  spirit  in  evidence, 
in  strong  ascendency,  indeed,  in  the  party 
that  forces  old  English  bowling  greens  and 
skittle  alleys  to  be  deserted  and  that  is  ever 
on  the  prowl  to  destroy  or  hedge  around 
with  absurd  restrictions  the  pleasures  of  the 
poor. 

In  the  third  place  the  Puritan  stood  forth 
as  the  enemy  of  European  culture : witness  our 
great  cathedrals  and  village  churches  alike 
despoiled,  their  carvings  mutilated,  their 
jewelled  stained  glass  destroyed,  and  often 
indeed  used  as  stabling  for  horses.  We  Tories 
stood  then,  and  stand  to-day,  for  European 
culture,  for  the  preservation  of  the  great 
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Greco-Roman  civilization.  Though  at  one 
time  this  civilization  seemed  well-nigh  de- 
stroyed, yet  it  returned  vigorously  to  life  ; 
with  the  result  that  to-day  our  art  and  litera- 
ture, our  science  and  philosophy,  our  religions 
and  politics  are  derived  from  and  founded  on 
the  Greek  and  Roman  models.  We  are  their 
heirs.  We  have  inherited  this  great  gift  of 
European  civilization  from  them,  preserved 
at  vast  cost  by  our  European  ancestors, 
immensely  widened  and  increased  by  the 
labour  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  generations 
immediately  before  us.  We  are  the  heirs 
of  this  great  legacy  of  culture,  with  its 
Roman  ideal  of  the  ordered  State  and  its 
Greek  ideal  of  personal  culture,  of  the  zest 
of  life,  of  the  beauty  of  the  human  mind  and 
body. 

We  of  this  generation  have  great  realms  of 
beauty  and  happiness  open  to  us  in  all  the 
arts  of  life.  It  is  our  duty,  not  only  to  pre- 
serve, but  to  increase  this  realm  of  culture,  to 
still  further  enlarge  the  possibilities  of  life 
by  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind 
for  cultivated  pleasure  in  music  and  pictures, 
in  theatres  and  public  libraries,  in  beautiful 
statuary  and  buildings  in  our  streets,  in  splen- 
did parks  in  our  dreary  towns  ; and,  by  so 
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arranging  and  organizing  our  towns  that  they 
shall  no  longer  be  gloomy  and  sordid,  but 
dignified  stately  cities,  worthy  of  modern 
Europe,  worthy  of  the  heirs  of  Greek  Beauty 
and  Roman  Organization. 

It  is  not  only  our  duty  to  preserve  and  to 
increase  our  inherited  estate  of  culture.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  culture  and  the  pleasure 
and  happiness  that  culture  brings  no  longer 
remain  the  privilege  of  the  few  rich,  but  that 
its  opportunities  are  freely  offered  to  all 
citizens  of  the  State.  In  the  old  democracy 
of  Athens  even  the  poorest  citizen  saw 
representations  of  the  greatest  tragedies  and 
comedies  of  the  world,  he  heard  constantly  the 
best  orators  and  philosophers  in  public  dis- 
pute, and  wherever  he  passed  he  feasted  his 
eyes  on  the  most  perfect  examples  of  Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture  and  Painting.  We  desire 
to  enlarge  the  life  of  the  masses,  we  desire 
to  bring  within  their  reach  the  fine  arts,  with 
leisure  and  opportunity  for  their  enjoyment, 
so  that  life  may  become  for  them  varied  and 
interesting.  Therefore  we  oppose  the  old 
Puritan  feeling — so  strongly  entrenched  in  the 
Radical  Party — ^the  fear  of  life,  the  suppres- 
sion of  beauty  and  joy,  as  shown  in  all 
their  horror  of  theatres  and  music-halls, 
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their  opposition  to  bands  in  the  park  and 
open  museums  on  Sundays,  their  hatred  and 
attempted  suppression  of  boxing  and  horse- 
racing and  all  the  old  National  sports  and 
customs. 

One  word  more  on  this  question  of  culture. 
Some  hold  that  the  only  way  to  secure  it  is 
by  means  of  an  aristocracy.  Certainly,  this 
plea  is  the  best  philosophical  defence  of 
aristocracy.  But  we  hold  that  culture — in 
other  words,  European  civilization — is  too 
valuable  to  be  left  to  the  chance  care  of  aristo- 
cracy alone.  It  should  be  spread  among  the 
people,  not  only  to  enlarge  their  lives,  to  give 
them  increased  fullness  and  capacity  and 
understanding,  but  also  to  preserve  securely 
the  great  fabric  of  European  civilization 
through  any  possibilities  of  political  change. 

But  > while  advocating  culture  and  all  the 
refinements  of  civilization  as  a National 
rather  than  a class  possession,  we  yet  hold 
that  at  present,  at  any  rate,  and  as  far  ahead 
as  many  of  us  can  see,  there  is  a place  for 
a Leisured  class  as  a leader  in  the  on- 
ward march  of  civilization.  All  new  ideas, 
whether  political,  artistic,  or  philosophical, 
are  received  with  distrust  by  the  mass  of 
humanity.  The  duty  of  a genuine  aristo- 
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cracy  is  to  receive  and  welcome  and  criticize 
in  a constructive  manner  these  new  ideas,  so 
that  art,  philosophy  and  science  shall  not 
stagnate,  shall  not  crystallize  into  old  forms 
and  formulas  which  have  lost  their  meaning. 
That  is  the  essential  duty  of  an  aristocracy, 
to  welcome,  protect  and  encourage  the  pion- 
eers ; and  if  only  the  members  of  our  upper 
classes  in  this  country  realize  that  their 
birth,  position  and  wealth  entails  an  obliga- 
tion on  them  to  train  up  their  children  to 
be  intellectual  aristocrats — men  thoroughly 
educated  in  the  history  of  Europe — men  with 
intellectual  passion,  keen  enthusiasts  for  art 
and  science — then  I believe  we  shall  hear 
less  talk  of  class  hatred,  for  even  opponents 
will  recognize  their  position  as  of  value  to  the 
State.  If,  on  the  contrary,  our  upper  classes 
do  not  realize  that  much  is  required  from 
him  to  whom  much  is  given,  if  they  neglect 
all  the  things  of  the  mind,  if  they  remain  con- 
temptuous of  and  out-of-touch  with  modern 
European  thought,  spending  their  time  and 
wealth  in  mere  vulgar  display  and  luxury, 
or  in  still  more  increasing  the  wealth  they  are 
not  educated  enough  to  spend,  then,  I say, 
these  people,  by  birth  and  position  the  leaders 
of  the  Nation,  they  will  have  sold  their  birth- 
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right  and  they  will  deserve  to  be  cast  off  by 
the  people  of  this  country. 

The  fourth  point  of  resemblance  between 
the  Puritans  of  the  past  and  the  Radicals  and 
doctrinaire  Socialists  of  to-day  lies  in  the 
curiously  inhuman  manner  with  which  they 
regard  mankind.  They  apply  an  utterly 
unimaginative,  cold  logic  to  political  problems. 
As  a modern  writer  ^ has  pointed  out,  the 
Puritans  fell  because  they  were  intellectual 
bullies  who  relied  on  the  logical  necessity  of 
Calvinism.’'  They  had  a cold,  rational,  com- 
plete theory  of  life  that  neglected  or  sup- 
pressed all  those  parts  of  human  nature 
which  cannot  be  classified,  so  their  rule  be- 
came a tyranny  over  body  and  mind,  till  the 
limit  of  endurance  was  reached  and  human 
nature  revolted  in  the  wild  orgy  of  the  Re- 
storation. 

So  to-day,  it  seems,  these  doctrinaire 
politicians  classify  mankind  with  a cold  logic 
that  must  break  down  in  practice.  They  are 
intellectual  bullies,  certain  of  the  efficacy  of 
their  particular  remedies,  ready  to  prescribe 
for  each  class,  to  drill  them  into  righteousness 
as  the  Puritans  of  old  would  have  drilled 
England  ; only,  instead  of  an  army  of  soldiers, 
1 G.  K.  Chesterton. 
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these  modern  Puritans  would  employ  a host 
of  inspectors  and  officials  to  keep  our  feet 
from  straying  from  the  narrow  path  of  secur- 
ity and  righteousness. 

They  will  fail,  their  schemes  will  break  down 
in  action,  because  the  one  thing  they  do  not 
understand,  in  spite  of  their  volumes  of 
statistics  and  classification,  the  one  thing  they 
do  not  understand,  is  the  human  soul,  with 
its  thousand  inconsistencies ; so  strangely 
formed  that  it  off-times  prefers  perils  and 
adventures  to  security.  We  of  the  Tory  Party 
in  these  days  of  pedants,  we  must  retain  our 
humanity,  and  I would  implore  no  Tory 
speaker  to  ever  mention  the  word  ''  working 
classes  ''  without  having  in  his  mind’s  eye 
certain  definite  working  men  whom  he  per- 
sonally knows,  nor  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  ''Tramps”  till  he  has  first  discussed  it 
with  actual  Tramps.  Let  us  hold  to  the  old 
Tory  tradition  of  treating  men  as  men,  not 
as  machines,  or  numbers,  or  children  in  a 
reformatory. 

We  must  not  fall  into  the  Radical  error  of 
classifying  the  citizens  of  this  supposedly  free 
Commonwealth  into  Rich  Men,  Middle  Class 
Men,  Aristocracy  of  Labour,  Working  Men, 
Poor  Men  and  so  on.  No,  that  is  class  legis- 
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lation  with  a vengeance,  opposed  to  the  whole 
idea  of  European  Democratic  civilization. 
Let  us  treat  men  as  citizens,  alike  before  the 
law,  and  see  to  it  that  if  we  pass  an  Act  to 
harass  the  poor  in  their  pleasures,  we  also 
harass  the  rich.  If  we  inspect  the  cottage 
to  see  the  children  are  being  trained  in  accord- 
ance with  our  ideas,  let  us  see  to  it  that  our 
inspectors  also  enter  the  palaces  of  the  rich  ; 
otherwise  our  so-called  Democracy  is  a farce 
and  we  are  ruled  by  a more  or  less  benevolent 
interfering  oligarchy. 

Much  of  the  Social  Reform  of  to-day,  the 
Licensing  Acts,  the  Children’s  Charter,” 
and  so  on,  consists  of  well-meant  but  im- 
pertinent meddling  by  well-to-do  busybodies 
with  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  vast  mass 
of  citizens,  the  working  classes. 

With  this  preliminary  introduction,  this 
examination  of  historical  Tory  and  Radical 
principles,  we  can  summarize  the  matter  by 
saying  that  the  Tory  believes  the  State  is  a 
growing  body  with  roots  in  the  past,  and  that 
therefore  all  reforms  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  National  History  and  National 
Character.  Holding  this  belief  we  stand  for 
all  old  genuine  National  customs  and  ideals, 
we  stand  for  the  great  traditions  of  European 
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culture  stretching  back  to  Greek  and  Rome, 
and  we  hold  that  England,  as  a member  of  the 
European  family,  must  build  on  these  founda- 
tions of  the  past. 

But  as  heirs  of  the  Roman  idea  of  the  State, 
Toryism  has  always  stood  for  the  sane  suprem- 
acy of  the  State  over  the  individual.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  State  should  needlessly 
harry  the  individual  with  countless  restric- 
tions and  inquisitorial  inspectors,  but  that 
in  the  ultimate  resort  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  State,  of  the  whole  people,  was  of 
supreme  importance,  and  to  this  supreme 
necessity — ^the  welfare  of  the  whole  people 
— all  private  interests  must  bow.  That  is  the 
true  Tory  doctrine  as  opposed  to  the  cruel 
individualism  of  the  Manchester  school  of 
Radicals.  Therefore,  if  there  is  any  group, 
any  person  or  persons,  I care  not  whether  they 
be  Capitalists  or  Labourers,  whose  present 
position  is  incompatible  with  the  welfare 
of  the  State,  then  the  State,  having  the  right 
to  control  them,  must  use  that  power  of  con- 
trol to  the  fullest  extent,  even  if  it  entails 
sacrifices  and  hardships  on  individuals  or 
classes. 

Yet  this  interference  of  the  State  must  be 
strictly  watched  and  curbed  by  Popular 
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Control.  It  must  not  crush  individualism — 
it  must,  generally  speaking,  be  economic  and 
political  rather  than  social.  It  must  give 
freedom  to  the  individual  to  live  his  own  life 
as  he  wishes — even  though  he  ruin  it : yet  it 
must  check  his  power  to  ruin  the  lives  of 
others.  Citizens  must  be  treated  as  men — not 
as  children.  Their  economic  position  must 
be  controlled  or  altered  when  it  is  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  State ; they  must  be  punished 
as  men  for  a breach  of  the  law,  not  as  chil- 
dren are  punished  because  they  do  not  behave 
as  their  superiors  desire.  Thus  we  may 
reconcile  individualism  with  State  Control 
and  continue  the  great  tradition  of  Toryism. 
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The  Basis  of  Democracy 

But  we  inherit  from  the  past  not  only  the 
great  ideal  of  the  ordered  State,  but 
the  twin  ideals  of  personal  Liberty  and  De- 
mocratic Government.  By  Democracy  we 
understand  government  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
the  people  : government  by  the  people,  of  the 
people,  for  the  people : not  government  by  a 
caucus ; government  of  politicians  ; govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  plutocrats. 

We  believe  in  Democracy,  because  after  all 
a belief  in  Democracy  is  merely  a belief  in 
humanity.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the 
individuals  of  the  mass  of  the  people  are  wiser 
or  more  learned  than  those  belonging  to  what 
we  may  call  the  aristocracy  of  intellect,  but 
we  do  say  this  : that  while  as  individuals  they 
may  not  be  very  learned  or  intellectual,  yet 
when  we  get  millions  of  them  acting  together 
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on  any  one  matter,  it  is  no  longer  their  magni- 
fied opinion  we  hear,  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
Nation  ; it  is  indeed  the  voice  of  humanity 
itself.  So  of  old  the  Catholic  Church  assigned 
equal  importance  with  the  Scriptures  to 
Christian  Traditions,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
experience  of  the  members  of  the  Church. 
In  this  sense  it  was  literally  true  that  the  voice 
of  the  people  was  the  Voice  of  God.  That  is 
the  old  Catholic  European  Tradition : not 
European  and  Christian  only  ; for  indeed  in 
the  meanest  and  most  retrograde  tribe  on 
earth  Tradition  and  Popular  Opinion  com- 
bine to  curb  the  power  of  the  chief.  One  may 
go  further  and  say  that,  even  in  this  complex 
age,  the  laws  that  affect  us  most,  those  we 
most  fear  to  break,  are  the  ancient  unwritten 
regulations  inherited  from  our  ancestors  and 
acknowledged  by  almost  universal  popular 
assent. 

We  believe  that  above  the  value  of  argu- 
ment, above  the  proofs  of  logic,  above  intel- 
lectual appeal ; there  is  something  greater 
than  these,  something  which,  in  the  last 
resort,  must  over-rule  them  all ; and  for  that 
something  we  have  no  name  save  the  Human 
Soul.  Deeper  than  our  intellect  and  deeper 
than  our  logic,  it  is  the  directing  force  of  the 
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race,  the  deciding  factor  that  can  and  will 
overturn  the  seemingly  most  perfect  systems 
of  government,  if  they  do  not  make  full 
allowance  for  the  infinite  variety  of  human 
nature.  When  logical  politicians  and  gover- 
nors have  done  their  worst,  when  they  would 
organize  the  people  as  slaves  are  organized, 
when  they  would  connive  at  injustice  for 
reasons  of  State,  when  they  would  sacrifice 
National  honour  for  National  prosperity : 
from  the  soul  of  the  people  moved  by  a thou- 
sand deep-seated  feelings  as  old  as  the  Nation, 
from  this  comes  the  repudiation,  from  this 
comes  the  vindication  of  the  ancient  ideals 
of  justice,  honour  and  liberty. 

I confess  I find  it  hard  to  understand  the 
attitude  of  those  who  abuse  Democracy  and 
rail  against  the  populace.  For  if  a citizen  of 
England  decries  the  people  of  England  he  is 
assailing  his  nation,  the  people  from  whom  he 
sprang  and  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  a thou- 
sand bonds  for  all  the  gifts  of  life.  Such  a 
man,  abusing  the  English  people,  really 
appears  a traitor  to  England  and  her  history. 
Not  only  that,  but  he  is  a traitor — so  it  seems 
to  me — to  humanity  itself;  for  to  condemn 
the  people  indiscriminately  is  to  deny  that 
the  tendencies  of  humanity  do  ultimately 
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make  for  progress  towards  good  ; it  is  to 
deny  that  upward  striving  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  through  all  past  ages  back  to  the 
very  dawn  of  history.  Without  this  belief 
— ^which  is  more  than  a belief — ^part  of  our 
mind  and  body  compact  of  the  struggles  of 
our  ancestors  towards  better  things  ; without 
this  life  becomes  an  abyss  of  despair,  without 
faith  in  the  past  or  hope  in  the  future. 

We  believe  that  the  World  mind  of  human- 
ity is  greater  and  saner  than  that  of  the 
individual,  so  also  we  believe  that  the  Na- 
tional mind  is  greater,  saner  and  more  reliable 
than  that  of  any  individual,  however  eminent, 
or  any  group  of  individuals,  however  expert 
they  may  be.  I believe  that,  however  easily 
they  may  be  misled  (and  year  by  year  with 
increased  education  it  will  be  more  difficult 
to  mislead  them),  the  people  of  this  country 
at  heart  are  generous  and  fair-minded,  gifted 
with  extraordinary  patience  and  still  more 
marvellous  cheerfulness : often  while  living 
under  conditions  that  seem  capable  only  of 
producing  despair.  In  the  hands  and  to  the 
decisions  of  this  people,  rather  than  to  the 
Bureaucrats,  would  I infinitely  prefer  to  leave 
either  my  personal  fate  or  that  of  my  country. 

We  hear  to-day  a cry  from  many  for  govern- 
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ment  by  experts,  because  (so  we  are  informed) 
the  expert  knows  what  is  good  for  the  coun- 
try and  the  people  do  not.  God  forbid  that 
we  should  ever  pass  under  the  complete  sway 
of  the  expert.  We  can  be  assured  of  this, 
that  the  expert,  because  he  is  an  expert,  must 
so  concentrate  his  intelligence  that  he  must 
loose  wide  sympathies  and  knowledge  of 
humanity.  His  mind  must  get  warped  and 
narrowed  and  out  of  touch  with  general 
human  sympathies.  An  expert  vivisector ; 
no  matter  how  noble  his  ideals,  no  matter 
how  necessary  his  work ; in  time  must  become 
callous,  must  lose  in  part  his  human  feelings 
of  pity  and  mercy. 

Our  ancestors  who  framed  that  bedrock  of 
our  liberties,  Trial  by  Jury,  had  a sane  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  expert.  Under 
this  system  the  two  rival  experts  argue  for 
and  against  the  matter  in  dispute.  We  have 
the  impartial  expert,  the  judge,  summing 
up  ; but  the  final,  awful  decision  affecting 
the  life  or  liberty  of  a citizen  is  taken,  not  by 
the  expert,  but  by  the  populace,  as  repre- 
sented by  tv/elve  ordinary  men  chosen  hap- 
hazard as  jurymen.  That  is  the  answer  from 
the  past,  from  the  dawn  of  our  history,  to  those 
who  advocate  government  by  experts. 
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Democracy  and  Centralized 
Government 

But  after  all,  the  defence  of  Democracy 
as  a theory  of  Government  is  needless 
to-day.  All  parties  render  it  lip  service,  yet 
in  practice  the  Radical  Progressives  are 
feverishly  building  up  a Bureaucratic  Tyranny 
— a highly  centralized  state  dominated  by  an 
over- worked,  omnipotent  executive.  We 
may  take  it  that  Democracy  and  Liberty  and 
the  genuine  participation  of  all  citizens  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  are  incompatible 
with  a highly  centralized  State  ; and  that 
as  the  power  of  the  Central  Government 
increases,  not  only  does  the  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual decrease,  but  the  real  opinion  of  the 
people  is  less  and  less  expressed  in  legislation 
and  administration. 

Genuine  democracies  of  the  past  have 
always  been  confined  to  small  states,  such  as 
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the  Italian  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  to 
federations  of  more  or  less  self-governing 
units.  The  modern  system  of  highly  cen- 
tralized administration  combined  with  repre- 
sentative government  (too  often  a Govern- 
ment that  does  not  represent)  is  due  to  the 
example  set  by  the  great  French  Revolution. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  did 
the  forerunners  and  intellectual  founders  of 
the  Revolution  preach  decentralization,  but  in 
actual  practice  the  first  Republicans  of 
France  desired  and  planned  a Federal  Re- 
public more  similar  to  the  Swiss  Confederation 
than  to  the  highly  centralized  Government 
of  France  to-day. 

The  great  party  from  the  Gironde — the 
first  republicans — were  utterly  opposed  to 
Centralized  Government,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  had  France  been  allowed  to 
work  out  its  own  destiny  unhindered  it  would 
have  developed  on  the  lines  of  decentralized 
Republicanism.  But  this  possibility  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  attack  of  the  combined  Mon- 
archs  of  Europe  upon  the  young  Republic. 
In  that  terrible  crisis  which  threatened  not 
only  the  Revolution,  but  the  very  existence 
of  France  as  a nation,  there  arose  then  (as 
there  always  does  arise  in  times  of  immediate 
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pressing  danger  to  the  State)  the  necessity 
for  a strong  Central  Government,  for  an  abso- 
lute dictator.  Danton  realized  the  necessity, 
destroyed  Federalism  with  the  Federalists, 
altered  the  whole  tendency  of  the  Revolution, 
perhaps  of  European  Democracy,  established 
the  despotism  of  the  Terror  : and,  though  the 
terrible  engine  he  created  destroyed  much, 
including  its  creator,  yet  it  did  undoubtedly 
save  France  and  the  Republic.  The  Grand 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  really  similar 
to  the  English  Cabinet,  a powerful  executive 
committee,  meeting  in  secret  and  controlling 
all  things.  But  its  constitution  was  more 
democratic  than  that  of  the  English  Cabinet ; 
for  at  least  all  its  members  were  elected  by 
the  Convention,  not  selected  by  the  Premier. 
In  theory,  the  Convention  governed  France, 
but  in  actual  practice  the  members  of  the 
Convention  were  as  powerless  as  the  mass  of 
private  members  in  the  British  Parliament. 
In  one  case  the  members  were  controlled  by 
the  Committee,  threatening  the  insurrection 
of  the  people  of  Paris — at  least  a Democratic 
device  ; in  the  other  case  the  members  are 
controlled  by  the  Cabinet,  threatening  disso- 
lution and  an  election  without  the  aid  of  the 
Party  Funds,  at  best  a Plutocratic  device. 
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Yet  while  in  actual  practice  the  French 
Revolution  (which  we  may  take  as  the  basis 
of  modern  Democracy)  did  form  a highly 
centralized  Government,  it  is  highly  important 
to  remember  that  it  was  regarded  as  a tem- 
porary necessary  expedient,  and  that  the 
ideal  of  these  men  was  different.  In  the  midst 
of  the  terrible  war  for  the  very  existence  of 
France,  facing  all  Europe  in  arms  and  rebel- 
lion at  home,  concentrating  all  power  in  their 
hands,  the  Grand  Committee  did  draw  up  as 
their  ideal  for  the  future  of  France  and 
Democracy  the  famous  Constitution  of  1793. 
They  embodied  in  this  the  elected  executive, 
yearly  Parliaments  and  the  Referendum  : 
genuine  Democratic  antidotes  to  centralized 
Bureaucracy. 

To-day  we  have  none  of  these  things.  We 
possess  a few  of  the  forms  of  Democracy,  but 
the  forms  are  of  little  value  if  the  machines 
that  control  them  are  themselves  controlled 
by  secret  Plutocratic  influences.  What  a 
mockery  it  is  to  tell  a man  he  has  the  full 
rights  of  citizenship  if  the  only  expression  he 
is  allowed  is  the  choice  of  voting  for  either  of 
two  candidates,  both  probably  unknown  and 
possibly  obnoxious  to  him.  He  has  had  no 
hand  in  their  selection,  he  has  had  no  voice 
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in  the  formation  of  the  rival  party  programmes. 
Both  candidates  and  programmes  have  been 
arranged  by  the  Central  Party  of&ces  controlled 
in  part  by  the  unknown  subscribers  to  Party 
Funds  and  by  the  party  leaders. 

At  last  the  people  are  discovering  that  the 
forms  of  Democracy,  the  right  to  elect  re- 
presentatives, are  but  of  little  use  if  the  choice 
of  candidates  is  controlled  by  the  Central 
Party  machines,  and  if  the  elected  representa- 
tives are  the  obedient  servants  of  the  execu- 
tive. The  Times  of  late,  in  a series  of  articles 
on  Syndicalism,  pointed  out  that  it  originated 
in  France  where  the  working  classes  ''  are 
utterly  weary  of  politics  and  have  the  greatest 
distrust  of  the  State.”  But  in  England  even 
more  than  in  France  the  politicians  are  out  of 
touch  with  the  people,  and  the  matters  which 
interest  and  excite  our  Parliament  are  not 
those  which  are  of  primary  importance  to  the 
people.  This  divorce  between  the  people  and 
politicians  is  the  greatest  political  evil  of  our 
times  and  is  directly  responsible  for  the  growth 
of  Syndicalism.  Had  we  genuine  Democracy 
we  need  have  no  fear  of  Anarchism,  but  it  is 
not  Democracy  when  the  Representatives 
of  the  people — professing  Democrats — openly 
acknowledge  that  they  are  legislating  in 
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opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  people,  as  Mr. 
Asquith  acknowledged  in  the  case  of  the 
Insurance  Bill.  The  defence  of  all  this  un- 
popular legislation — Insurance,  Temperance, 
Children’s  Charter,  etc.,  is  that,  while  the 
Nation  may  dislike  these  measures,  they  are 
for  the  good  of  the  people  ; a good  enough 
defence  in  the  mouth  of  a well-meaning  des- 
pot, but  surely  sounding  strange  coming 
from  the  lips  of  one  professing  Democracy. 

I believe  that  the  leaders  of  the  Radical 
Party  are  not  ''  democratic,”  they  are  ''  pro- 
gressive ” — which  is  quite  a different  thing. 
Much  harm  is  caused  at  the  present  time  by 
the  slipshod  assumption  that  Democratic 
and  Progressive  are  words  of  similar  meaning. 
They  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  may  hold 
that  the  politicians  and  bureaucrats  are  right 
in  legislating  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  : you  may  hold  that,  nevertheless,  the 
laws  proposed  and  passed  are  for  the  good  of 
the  State,  though  in  advance  of  popular  opin- 
ion. Very  well,  you  are  entitled  to  hold  such 
opinions.  You  are  entitled  to  call  yourself 
Progressive  if  you  will,  but  you  are  not 
entitled  to  call  yourself  a Democrat. 

Most ''  Progressives  ” are  teetotallers,  many 
vegetarians  and  anti-tobacconists ; some  be- 
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lieve  in  the  abolition  of  marriage  and  the 
State  taking  complete  charge  of  all  children ; 
and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  professes  belief  in 
breeding  humanity  by  the  methods  of  the 
Stud  Farm.  All  these  opinions  are  very 
''  Progressive ''  no  doubt,  though  we  may 
question  whither  the  progress  along  these 
lines  will  lead  humanity,  but  they  are  not 
democratic  ; that  is  to  say,  these  opinions 
are  not  held  or  approved  by  the  vast  mass  of 
our  fellow  citizens. 

Democracy  is  Government  legislation  and 
administration  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people  at  large,  and  it  is  because  this 
country  is  not  democratic  but  is  controlled 
by  financial  bureaucratic  and  pedantic-progres- 
sive forces : it  is  because  of  these  things  that 
the  working  classes  are  losing  all  faith  in 
politics.  Unless  we  so  order  our  politics 
that  they  become  really  democratic,  unless 
we  curb  the  power  of  the  executive  and  give 
freedom  to  the  representative  to  check  the 
executive  and  to  the  electors  to  check  the 
elected,  politics  will  become  more  and  more 
suspect  among  the  people  and  we  shall  hear 
from  many  millions  the  cry  of  the  anarchist, 

the  State  is  the  Enemy.'' 

In  this  country  the  tendency  is  for  the 
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Cabinet  to  usurp  more  and  more  power,  so 
that  not  only  is  legislation  not  in  accord  with 
popular  opinion,  but  the  so-called  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  the  ordinary  members 
who  are  often  little  known  to  their  consti- 
tuents, are  losing  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Cabinet  and  Party  Whip  the  last  few  shreds 
of  power  they  possessed,  the  last  trace  of 
popular  control  on  the  Executive. 

And  with  the  centralization  of  all  power, 
administration  and  the  initiation  of  all  legis- 
lation in  the  Cabinet,  with  this  must  of  neces- 
sity be  combined  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  power  of  the  Permanent  Official.  For  the 
Cabinet  cannot  attend  to  all  the  details  of 
legislation  and  administration,  and  as  it 
absorbs  more  and  more  powers,  it  will 
of  necessity  have  less  time  to  supervise 
the  • work  of  administration  or  the  very 
drafting  of  bills.  Therefore  we  find  that  the 
whole  tendency  is  for  Acts  of  Parliament  to 
be  drafted  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave 
Enormous  powers  of  regulation  and  control  to 
the  officials.  Parliament  really  passes  only 
the  rough  draft  of  many  an  Act,  and  the 
Bureaucracy  find  themselves  practically  em- 
powered to  legislate  by  framing  regulations 
affecting  every  citizen  in  the  State. 
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Formerly  England  boasted  that  every 
wronged  or  accused  man  could  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  his  peers  or  to  an  independent 
judiciary.  Now  we  find  that  if  the  citizen 
is  wronged  by  the  tyrannous  methods  of  some 
official,  his  appeal  is  often  no  longer  to  a 
judge,  much  less  to  a jury,  but  to  a higher 
official  of  the  same  department. 

If  we  continue  in  our  ''  progressive  ’’  policy 
in  a few  years’  time  the  country  will  be  over- 
run by  a swarm  of  inspectors,  a crowd  hungry 
for  statistics,  and  the  people  will  find  them- 
selves harried  by  intolerable  restrictions  and 
interferences.  And  remember  this : these 
officials  will  be  let  loose  on  the  poor,  for  it  is 
the  regulation  of  the  lives  of  the  poor  by 
means  of  officials  that  is  the  particular  fad 
of  our  Radical  Progressives.  They  may 
scourge  the  rich  with  whips,  but  the  poor 
they  will  lash  with  scorpions.  They  may 
worry  the  rich  about  Income  Tax,  but  they 
will  not  enter  the  nurseries  of  Belgravia  or 
the  clubs  of  Pall  Mall. 

What  wonder  that  this  avalanche  of  super- 
fluous Bureaucracy  is  driving  many,  and 
will  drive  yet  more,  into  a hatred  of  the 
ordered  State,  and  a blind  anarchy.  And 
note  that  in  France,  the  political  baro- 
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meter  of  Europe,  we  see  not  only  the  masses 
turning  away  from  politics  to  syndicalism, 
but  we  find  some  of  the  leading  French 
writers — Octave  Mirabeau  and  Anatole 
France — echoing  in  widely  read  volumes  the 
despairing  cry  of  the  anarchist,  ''  the  State 
is  the  Enemy/' 

We  must  check  the  powers  of  the  Executive 
and  Bureaucracy  if  we  are  to  save  the  State 
from  revolution.  This  should  be  the  first 
task  of  Tory  Democracy. 

Two  reforms  would  accomplish  this  : would 
give  us  genuine  Democracy,  restore  faith  in 
politics  and  genuine  pride  in  the  State  to 
the  mass  of  citizens. 

First : The  Referendum. 

Second : The  Fixation  of  the  Duration  of 
Parliament. 

These  two  reforms  seem  complementary  to 
each  other. 
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The  Referendum — The  Control  by 


The  principle  of  the  Referendum  must 
be  acceptable  to  every  genuine  Demo- 
crat, to  every  one  who  believes  in  government 
in  accordance  with  the  National  will.  True, 
it  may  be  abhorrent  to  many  so-called  Pro- 
gressives— self-styled  Democrats — at  heart  and 
in  reality  anti-democrats,  distrustful  of  the 
populace  ; regarding  it,  indeed,  as  a certain 
type  of  European  official  may  feel  towards  the 
natives  ''  committed  to  his  charge  ; half 
despising,  half  fearing,,  wholly  misunderstand- 
ing, yet  convinced  of  his  own  superior  know- 
ledge to  know  “ what  is  good  for  them.’' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Referendum,  the 
actual  government  by  the  people,  must  be 
obnoxious  to  these  doctrinaire  pedants,  who 
attach  themselves  to  some  popular  cry  or 
ascendant  party  in  order  that  under  its  shelter 
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they  can  force  through  unpopular  measures 
by  the  usual  hidden  intrigues  of  the  represen- 
tative system.  We  have  reached  to-day  in 
this  country  the  extraordinary  position  that 
the  average  citizen  can  only  vote  for  one 
measure  he  particularly  desires  by  voting 
at  the  same  time  for  several  policies  he  cordi- 
ally detests.  Why  should  it  be  assumed  that 
a man  who  favours  Free  Trade  must  of 
necessity  support  Teetotalism  and  all  the 
Radical  Progressive  ideals.  Why  should  a 
Roman  Catholic  who  fervently  believes  in 
Home  Rule  and  Protection  be  forced  either 
to  vote  for  Free  Trade  and  Nonconformist 
Education  in  his  schools  or  else  to  support 
the  extravagancies  of  Ulster  Unionism. 

I have  said  previously  that  Trial  by  Jury 
is  the  bedrock  of  our  liberties,  and  that  as 
long  as  we  maintain  its  principles  we  keep  our 
hold  on  genuine  Democracy.  The  procedure 
of  Trial  by  Jury  is  to  give  full  liberty  to  each 
contending  expert  for  the  prosecution  and 
defence  to  argue  the  case ; to  give  full  liberty 
to  the  impartial  expert,  the  judge,  to  sum  up  ; 
but  to  reserve  the  final  decision  to  the  popu- 
lace as  represented  by  twelve  men  chosen 
haphazard,  not  elected. 

It  may  be  argued  that  in  politics  we  do 
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use  this  principle.  We  have  our  contending 
expert  politicians  placing  the  issue  (as  it  is 
called)  before  the  jury  of  the  people  at  a 
General  Election. 

This  comparison  would  be  perfect  if  it 
were  customary  under  our  criminal  system  to 
place  a dozen  or  so  defendants  (each  accused 
of  a separate  crime)  in  the  dock  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  and  if  the  jury  having  to  try 
all  these  cases  simultaneously  were  forced 
to  return  but  one  combined  verdict  on  the 
whole  of  the  defendants,  not  on  each  separate 
defendant. 

One  needs  but  to  mention  the  proposal  to 
realize  the  absurdly  impossible  task  set  to  the 
jury  ; yet  in  political  life  we  submit  a dozen 
widely  different  unconnected  matters  to  the 
electors  and  call  the  result — the  verdict  of  the 
country. 

The  only  manner  by  which  you  can  secure 
the  verdict  of  the  country  is  by  submitting 
to  it  one  issue,  and  one  issue  only,  and  the  only 
means  of  carrying  this  out  is  by  some  method 
of  the  Referendum. 

They  talk  of  the  difficulties  of  expense  and 
of  framing  the  questions  to  be  submitted  to 
the  electors.  What  futile  objections ! Is 
Switzerland  such  a rich  country  that  it  can 
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afford  to  waste  vast  sums  of  money  ? Yet 
in  Switzerland  the  Referendum  flourishes, 
and  the  citizens  would  defend  this  democratic 
institution  with  their  lives.  As  for  the 
difficulty  of  framing  the  question : take  as  an 
example  an  enormously  important  bill,  affect- 
ing the  lives  of  all.  After  first  reading  de- 
bate, after  second  reading  debate,  after  inter- 
minable committee  debate,  after  report  stage 
debate,  and  after  third  reading  debate,  and 
perhaps  after  debate  in  the  Upper  House — 
does  any  one  imagine  that  the  citizens,  even 
if  they  did  not  grasp  all  the  details,  would  yet 
not  understand  enough  of  the  bill  to  know 
whether  they  wanted  it  or  not ; especially  as 
each  citizen  would  receive,  as  in  Switzerland, 
a free  copy  of  the  bill  ? A man  who  raises 
such  an  objection  is  no  democrat ; he  is  con- 
demning democracy  and  indicting  a whole 
nation  of  incurable  stupidity. 

Moreover,  let  us  remember  this,  that  if  we 
wish  to  educate  our  citizens  politically  we 
must  give  them  a feeling  of  personal  interest 
and  responsibility  in  affairs  of  State.  The  vast 
majority  cannot  possess  such  feeling  now  with 
the  issues  so  blurred  and  confused  and  mixed 
that  a man  can  hardly  tell  what  measures  he 
is  voting  for.  Our  people  are  losing  interest 
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in  politics,  because  too  often  their  only  chance 
of  participation  is  voting  for  two  rival  carpet 
baggers.  But  give  them  a direct  interest,  give 
them  personal  control  by  means  of  the 
Referendum,  and  in  a few  years  we  would  be 
surprised  to  note  the  advance  the  people  have 
made  in  knowledge  of  the  State  and  apprecia- 
tion of  citizenship.  The  Referendum  is  the 
only  genuine  means  of  educating  the  people 
in  civic  duty. 

To-day  we  are  trying  a great  experiment, 
never  before  tried  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  are  endeavouring  to  rule  a vast  empire 
by  democracy.  That  experiment  will  as- 
suredly fail  unless  we  have  an  electorate  highly 
educated  politically  and  trained  to  use  its 
judgment  in  affairs  of  State.  And  we  cannot 
obtain  such  an  electorate  until  the  Referen- 
dum becomes  a normal  part  of  our  political 
machinery. 

There  remains  a minor  difficulty : the 
question  as  to  who  will  be  the  authority  to 
decide  when  a Referendum  is  necessary. 
Ultimately,  of  course,  the  people  must  decide 
as  they  do  in  Switzerland,  and  they  must 
also  have  the  power  of  initiative,  that  is  of 
forcing  a Government  to  legislate  on  a matter 
it  wishes  to  avoid.  The  Referendum  must  not 
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only  be  a bridle  of  the  people  on  the  Execu- 
tive, but  also  a spur  if  necessary. 

But  the  difficulty  as  to  which  authority  is 
to  call  a Referendum  during  the  first  years  of 
its  operation  can  be  solved  with  comparative 
ease,  if  only  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  have 
the  Referendum.  It  might  be  the  Upper 
House,  though  here  the  Radical  objection 
that  Upper  Houses  always  tend  to  be  Conser- 
vative must  be  recognized.  Then  again,  if 
three  quarters  of  the  County  Councils  (in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  City  Councils)  spon- 
taneously passed  resolutions  objecting  to 
any  bill,  then  the  bill  might  go  to  the  Referen- 
dum. In  the  same  way  the  Councils  could 
have  the  power  of  initiative. 

But  whatever  body  or  bodies  have  the  right 
of  calling  a Referendum — and  ultimately 
when  the  people  themselves  have  the  right — 
we  believe  that  the  King,  acting  on  his  own 
responsibility  and  not  on  the  advice  of  his 
Ministers,  should  have  this  right  of  referring 
any  bill  he  desired  to  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people. 

As  Tories  we  believe  that  the  King  is 
generally  a better  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  than  the  political  caucus.  Of  old  when 
Kings  were  aiming  at  despotism,  we  required 
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politicians  to  check  them.  Now,  however, 
that  the  politicians  have  achieved  despotism, 
we  require  the  King  to  have  the  power  to 
appeal  to  his  people.  The  Head  of  the  State 
must  be  no  figurehead,  but  an  independent 
man  with  power  to  say,  when  necessary. 
This  Bill  shall  not  receive  my  assent  till  I 
am  convinced  the  people  require  it.'' 
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The  Power  of  Dissolution — The 
Foundation  of  Cabinet  Autocracy 

I HAVE  said  that  two  reforms  are  neces- 
sary to  give  us  genuine  Democratic 
Government.  I have  pointed  out  that  we 
stand  for  freedom — for  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual citizen — so  that  each  shall  have  the  right 
of  appeal  to  a jury  of  his  fellow  citizens  against 
any  act  of  official  injustice  ; for  freedom  of 
the  citizens  en  masse,  so  that  they  may  veto, 
by  means  of  the  Referendum,  an  unpopular 
law  that  may  be  passed  by  an  unrepresenta- 
tive Parliament.  But  this  is  not  enough; 
we  must  give  freedom  to  Parliament  itself; 
we  must  see  that  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  control  the  Cabinet ; we  must 
destroy  the  t3n:anny  of  this  self-elected  omni- 
potent committee  over  the  private  member : 
a tyranny  that  works  through  a hundred 
secret  channels  of  pressure  and  corruption. 
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We  can  only  accomplish  this  by  fixing 
unalterably  the  duration  of  Parliament  for  a 
definite  period  ; as  an  example,  for  four  years. 

We  thus  take  away  from  the  Cabinet  its 
present  actual  (though  not  theoretical)  power 
of  dissolution.  This  power  is  the  whip  used 
by  the  Cabinet  to  bring  the  private  member 
“ to  heel ''  and  to  force  unpopular  measures 
through  the  House.  For  a private  member 
who  helps  to  upset  his  party's  Cabinet  by  his 
adverse  vote  is  by  that  act  fining  himself 
several  thousand  pounds  (the  expenses  of 
his  election),  and  he  has  to  face  a contested 
election,  not  only  without  the  aid  of  the 
party  funds,  but  with  the  great  probability 
of  the  whole  of  the  party  machinery  being 
used  against  him.  Thus  in  addition  he  is 
almost  certain  to  lose  his  seat  (and  four  hun- 
dred a year),  sacrificing  in  addition  all  his 
ambitions,  social,  perhaps,  as  well  as  political. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  human  nature. 
The  present  system  does  undoubtedly  encour- 
age subserviency  and  falsehood,  it  encourages 
a member  to  vote  for  a bill  he  considers  evil 
in  order  to  support  a Government  that  may 
ultimately  pass  a measure  he  considers  bene- 
ficial. 

Ethical  writers  wax  indignant  concerning 
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the  maxims ; ‘‘Do  evil  that  good  may  come 
of  it/'  and  “the  end  justifies  the  means"; 
yet  if  I wish  to  see  these  principles  in  full 
working  order,  commend  me  to  the  House  of 
Commons  where  members  vote  for  bills  they 
consider  evil  in  order  to  keep  a Government 
in  power  to  pass  measures  they  consider  good. 

If  the  duration  of  Parliament  were  fixed, 
the  tyranny  of  the  Party  Machine  and  of  the 
Cabinet  would  be  shattered.  Private  mem- 
bers would  be  free  to  do  their  duty  to  the 
Nation  and  their  constituents,  indeed  to  their 
own  honour,  by  censuring  an  incompetent 
minister  or  by  defeating  or  amending  an 
undesirable  bill.  By  so  doing  they  would 
no  longer  risk  a General  Election  with  the 
possible  destruction  of  the  supremacy  of 
their  party  in  Parliament,  and  above  all  they 
would  not  imperil  those  great  measures  upon 
which  the  party  was  united. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Insurance 
Act  would  have  passed  in  its  present  form 
without  very  drastic  amendment  but  for  this 
power  of  dissolution  possessed  by  the  Execu- 
tive, which  forced  many  members  who  dis- 
liked the  bill  to  vote  for  it  in  order  to  save 
Home  Rule  or  Free  Trade  from  the  perils  of  a 
General  Election. 
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It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Brodrick’s 
Army  Corps  Scheme,  with  its  enormous  waste 
of  public  money,  would  have  passed  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  the  great  majority  of 
members  detested  it,  but  for  the  appeal  to 
Party  Loyalty  made  before  the  division  by 
Mr.  Balfour.  Yet,  if  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ment had  been  fixed  that  extravagant  scheme 
would  have  been  destroyed.  True,  the 
Government  would  have  been  defeated,  but 
the  majority  in  the  House  being  Conservative 
and  the  House  being  indissoluble  the  new 
Cabinet  must  have  been  Conservative  also, 
only  it  would  not  have  contained  Mr.  Brod- 
rick. 

Were  this  Reform  established  the  private 
members  of  the  majority  party  would  possess 
an  absolute  veto  over  every  Cabinet  office. 
The  Prime  Minister  could  not  choose  incom- 
petent personal  friends  for  great  public  offices 
— as  he  occasionally  does  to-day — he  would 
be  forced  to  select  those  men  the  party  con- 
sidered most  desirable.  Otherwise  the  incom- 
petent minister  would  be  censured  by  the 
House  and  the  Prime  Minister  forced  to  dismiss 
him. 

This  fixation  of  the  duration  of  Parliament 
would  be  the  Charter  of  Freedom  of  Conscience 
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for  the  private  member.  It  would  indeed 
make  the  House  of  Commons  the  grand  in- 
quest of  the  Nation,  instead  of,  for  the  most 
part,  a collection  of  party  hacks,  mere  voting 
machines,  cringing  under  the  whip  of  the 
omnipotent  caucus. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Honours  and  Hard  Cash — Toryism 
V.  Plutocracy 

ONE  other  reform  is  necessary  to  break 
the  power  of  the  caucus,  and  it  is  a 
reform  that  should  appeal  with  peculiar 
intensity  to  those  who  value  the  genuine 
aristocratic  tradition  and  who  wish  to  keep 
that  tradition  untarnished.  I allude  to  the 
abominable  system  of  secret  party  funds  and 
the  corrupt  sale  of  titles  to  rich  men.  This 
known  sale  of  peerages,  baronetcies,  and 
knighthoods  to  subscribers  is  not  only  a de- 
gradation to  the  Crown,  the  fount  of  honour, 
but  it  is  an  insult  to  the  people  themselves. 
The  King  in  this  matter  is  the  Representative 
of  the  people,  awarding  merit  by  granting 
honour.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  grant  the 
same  reward,  the  same  rank  to  the  eminent 
scientist,  who  has  saved  millions  of  lives  by 
his  discoveries — if  we  grant  (through  the 
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Crown)  the  same  title  to  him  as  we  do  to  the 
rich  soapboiler  who  buys  his  title  from  the 
Party  Managers — we  degrade  not  only  the 
Crown,  not  only  our  whole  system  of  public 
life,  but  also  our  position  as  a Nation  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe. 

Nor  is  the  mere  sale  of  honours  the  worst 
of  the  business.  As  the  system  exists  at 
present  it  is  possible  for  a few  rich  million- 
aires to  influence  the  policy  of  the  party  at  a 
critical  moment  by  paying  in  vast  sums  to 
the  depleted  party  war  chest  in  return  for 
legislation  they  may  desire. 

You  may  protest  that  such  things  are  im- 
possible, that  all  is  clean  (you  cannot  add 
'‘and  above  board”),  that  high-souled  love 
of  principle  alone  prompts  our  millionaires 
to  back  their  convictions  with  their  purses. 
Then  why  are  the  subscription  lists  kept  so 
secret,  why  are  they  hidden  from  all  save 
three  or  four  of  the  inner  ring  of  the  party  ? 
Why  are  the  people  not  allowed  to  know, 
why  are  the  very  representatives  of  the  people, 
the  members  of  Parliament,  ignorant  of  who 
exactly  provides  the  immense  sums  that  pay 
their  election  expenses  ? 

It  is  right  that  men  should  subscribe  to 
support  their  political  party  and  political 
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ideals.  Subscription  to  party  funds  in  itself 
is  not  dangerous  to  the  State  and  inimical 
to  Democracy,  but  the  strictly  guarded 
secrecy  of  the  whole  thing  is  a sign  that  it  is  evil 
and  corrupt.  Tory  Democracy  must  see  to 
it  that  these  abominable  hidden  party  funds 
are  swept  into  the  limbo  of  all  past  secret, 
unclean  and  forgotten  things. 

But  two  regulations  are  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  ; first,  an  Act  to  insist  on  the  pub- 
lication of  all  subscription  lists  to  all  political 
or  semi-political  bodies,  any  breach  or  evasion 
to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  of  all  people 
concerned.  Secondly,  whenever  a title  or 
honour  is  bestowed  a public  explanation 
should  be  given  as  to  why  it  is  granted  (as 
is  done,  indeed,  to-day,  in  the  case  of  the 
Victoria  Cross)  and  ample  time  should  be 
allowed  to  Parliament  to  discuss  each  honours 
list. 
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The  Upper  House — Imperial  and 
National 

But  Toryism  must  not  only  cleanse  poli- 
tics from  corruption  and  give  freedom 
to  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  must  also  face 
the  serious  question  of  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Upper  House. 

In  considering  this  problem  we  must  real- 
ize that  it  has  two  aspects,  the  Imperial  and 
National.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
reconcile  these  often  conflicting  aspects  unless 
we  establish  the  Referendum  as  a normal 
part  of  our  Constitution. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  first  from  the 
Imperial  point  of  view  only  we  shall  all  recog- 
nize that  we  require  a Senate  above  the  clash 
of  party  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  politi- 
cal caucus — an  upper  house  where  matters 
of  State  affecting  National  Defence,  Imperial 
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Trade,  Foreign  and  Colonial  relations  may 
be  gravely  debated  by  Senators  whose  ex- 
perience and  reputation  will  carry  weight 
throughout  the  world. 

Fortunately  we  have  ample  material  for 
such  a Senate — material  such  as  no  other 
State  possesses — in  numbers  of  eminent  ad- 
ministrators who  have  governed  affairs  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  ; men  of  unrivalled 
experience  in  administration,  finance  and 
statecraft,  and  in  the  many  complex  prob- 
lems of  Foreign  and  Colonial  affairs  ; men 
accustomed  to  take  large  views  and  instant 
decisions.  No  country  possesses  such  a 
wealth  of  this  material  as  Great  Britain — no 
country  more  carelessly  neglects  to  use  it. 

From  the  Imperial  standpoint,  therefore, 
not  from  the  National,  all  would  agree  that 
our  Upper  House  should  consist  of  ex  officio 
life  members  who  held  office  in  view  of  their 
past  experience  and  work.  Among  our  ex 
officio  members  we  would  include  all  those 
who  had  been  Governors  of  our  great  Colonial 
Dominions — Canada,  South  Africa,  Austra- 
lia, and  India — and  further,  all  who  had 
completed  the  normal  term  as  Governors 
of  the  more  important  Indian  provinces  and 
of  the  chief  Crown  Colonies  of  the  Empire. 
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Thus  on  any  Colonial  matter,  affecting 
either  the  self-governing  Dominions  or  the 
Crown  Colonies,  appertaining  to  either  Africa 
or  Asia,  Australia  or  America,  we  would 
have  a Senate  of  unrivalled  experience  to 
debate  the  matter,  advise  the  Government 
and  inform  the  Electorate. 

We  would  also  include  any  man  who  had 
acted  for  at  least  three  years  as  Ambassador 
to  any  of  the  more  important  nations  ; so 
that  on  any  question  of  foreign  affairs  we 
would  have  careful  and  informed  criticism  in 
Parliament  such  as  we  do  not  and  cannot 
obtain  in  an  elected  house. 

Further,  we  could  include  representatives 
of  the  Colonies — for  instance,  the  Colonial 
Agents  General  would  ex  ofhcio  be  members  ; 
and  finally,  we  should  include  all  who  had 
held  the  highest  offices  in  the  Army  or  Navy, 
so  that  on  matters  of  Imperial  Defence  we 
could  obtain  reasoned  expert  criticism  of  the 
Executive. 

From  the  Imperial  standpoint  (not  from  the 
National)  one  may  assert  that  such  an  Upper 
House  as  I have  outlined  would  command 
general  approval,  and  that  it  would  become 
the  nucleus,  perhaps,  of  a yet  greater  Im- 
perial Senate  which  would  organize  the  Em- 
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pire  for  common  defence,  while  the  local 
Parliaments  concerned  themselves  with  the 
social  welfare  of  the  various  states. 

The  problem,  however,  presents  itself — 
can  such  a Senate,  with  modifications  per- 
haps, be  adapted  to  serve  as  a National 
as  apart  from  an  Imperial  Upper  House  ? 
Provided  certain  additions  were  made,  is 
there  anything  inherent  in  its  constitution  or 
powers  which  would  prove  fatal  to  its  use 
as  a National  Upper  House  in  a Democratic 
country  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  certain 
additions  would  have  to  be  made  to  its  con- 
stitution if  it  were  to  act  as  a National  as  well 
as  an  Imperial  Upper  House,  if  internal  as 
well  as  external  affairs  are  to  come  under  its 
review. 

These  additions  might  include  ex  officio 
every  man  who  had  been  a member  of  a 
Cabinet  for  at  least  two  years  and  any  one 
who  had  been  a member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  at  least  fifteen  years.  In 
addition,  certain  retired  Civil  Servants  who 
had  been  heads  of  the  great  Departments 
might  be  included,  and  it  should  be  possible 
to  arrange  for  the  direct  representation  of 
organized  Labour  by  granting  ex  officio 
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membership  to  leaders  of  the  Trade  Unions. 
Of  course,  a National  Upper  House  would 
also  include  the  present  law  lords. 

With  the  above  additions  I estimate  that 
the  House  would  consist  of  about  300  mem- 
bers. It  would  no  longer  be  called  the  House 
of  Lords,  neither  should  we  use  the  un- 
English  word  Senate,  but  it  should  be  named 
(and  become  in  actual  fact)  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. By  so  doing  we  would  be  rescuing  an 
ancient  and  potentially  valuable  institution 
from  neglect  and  restoring  it  in  a true  Con- 
servative spirit  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
Constitution. 

We  must  remember  that  there  are  only 
three  alternatives  to  ex  officio  membership 
— election  (direct  or  indirect),  nomination, 
or  selection  by  lot.  The  objection  to  the 
first  is  that  not  only  have  we  an  elected 
House  of  Commons  and  require  something 
different,  but  that  all  elections  are  controlled 
by  the  political  caucus  (or  by  the  ‘'Boss'' 
in  America),  and  one  of  the  main  objects  of  a 
Second  Chamber  must  be  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  power  of  the  caucus.  The  same 
objection  applies  to  nomination,  which  would 
tend  still  more  to  make  the  Upper  House  the 
servant  of  the  Executive. 
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If  you  require  a National  Democratic  Second 
Chamber  and  not  an  Imperial  Upper  House, 
and  if  you  further  require  that  it  shall  not 
be  selected  by  the  Party  Leaders  (as  it  would 
be  if  it  were  elected  or  nominated),  and  if, 
in  addition,  you  insist  that  it  must  be  thor- 
oughly representative  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, giving  an  equal  chance  and  equal 
favour  to  all  parties  ; then  I can  imagine 
no  other  method  available  save  that  advocated 
by  Mr.  Cecil  Chesterton  : — an  assembly 
chosen  by  lot. 

His  original  suggestion — if  I remember  it 
aright — ^was  that  towards  the  end  of  each 
session  every  constituency  should  choose  a 
representative  haphazard — by  lot  from  all 
the  names  of  the  voters,  in  the  same  manner 
as  one  draws  the  number  in  a lottery. 

The  individuals  thus  selected  would  form 
a chamber,  equal  in  numbers  to  the  Commons, 
who  would  accept  or  reject  each  bill  passed 
by  the  Commons  during  the  session.  Cer- 
tainly one  might  obtain  some  queer  tem- 
porary Senators  ; but  the  law  of  averages 
would  make  the  670  members  very  genuinely 
representative  of  the  people,  far  more  so 
than  an  elected  body  can  possibly  be. 

Such  an  annual  Senate,  meeting  perhaps 
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for  one  month  every  year — might  possess 
some  advantages  from  the  National  point 
of  view.  It  would  be  a strong  check  on  the 
Executive  and  the  Bureaucracy,  and  most 
certainly  it  would  increase  enormously  the 
interest  of  the  electorate  in  political  matters. 
For  an  Imperial  Senate  such  a plan  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question. 

The  final  point  remaining  for  consideration 
is  whether  the  powers  of  our  proposed  ex 
officio  Privy  Council  would  be  fatal  to  its 
position,  not  only  as  an  Imperial  Senate,  but 
as  a National  Upper  House  in  a Democratic 
country.  Now,  if  these  powers  were  to  be 
similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  House  of 
Lords  up  to  1911,  namely,  the  power  of  re- 
jecting a bill  completely  or  forcing  a general 
election,  then  we  may  admit  that  this  House 
might  not  be  acceptable  to  Democracy. 

But  with  the  Referendum  established  and 
the  duration  of  Parliament  fixed,  what  ex- 
actly would  be  the  powers  of  the  Upper  House, 
as  regards  National  legislation  ? I take  it 
that  the  utmost  they  could  do  to  oppose  any 
bill  would  be  to  force  it  to  a Referendum, 
and  if  the  people  really  desired  the  bill  the 
delay  would  amount  to  but  a very  few 
months. 
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But  is  the  possibility  of  the  rare  delay  of  a 
few  months  in  the  passing  of  a popular  bill, 
is  this  possibility  reason  enough  for  rejecting 
an  Imperial  Senate  that  would  carry  con- 
fidence throughout  our  vast  Empire  and 
respect  throughout  the  world ; and  sub- 
stituting for  this  some  elected  hotchpotch 
of  County  Councillors  or  Party  Hacks  which 
would  be  a jest  to  the  Chancellories  of  Europe 
and  an  irksome  mockery  to  our  fellow  citizens 
in  the  great  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  ? 
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Tariff  Reform  and  The  People 

Turning  from  reforms  of  the  machinery 
of  government  to  actual  reforms  needed 
by  this  country,  the  first  question  that  must 
occupy  our  attention  is  the  great  matter  of 
Tariff  Reform. 

Let  us  not  be  alarmed  at  the  Radical  Pro- 
gressive opposition,  with  their  volumes  of 
statistics  and  array  of  dreary  portentous 
pedants,  with  their  worship  of  the  golden 
calf  of  orthodox  Free  Trade  and  self-made 
sacred  economic  laws.  Let  us  remember 
that  their  predecessors — men  of  the  same 
opinions  and  same  economic  pedantry  and 
same  party — let  us  remember  that  the  ortho- 
dox Free  Traders  of  the  Forties  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  their  fetish  the  lives  of  a million 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  drove  over  a million 
more  into  exile.  The  horrors  of  the  Irish 
famine  of  1847,  the  loss  of  nearly  3,000,000 
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in  population,  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
dead  of  starvation  and  disease,  the  roads 
and  ditches  of  Ireland  littered  with  corpses 
of  men,  women  and  children,  the  coffin  ships 
and  the  whole  ghastly  tragedy  of  that  terrible 
time  which  has  left  such  a deep  impress  on 
the  character  of  the  Irish  people,  all  this 
was  due  to  the  criminal  mismanagement  of 
the  Free  Trade  Liberal  Government.  The 
Liberal  Party  of  the  period;  stupefied  by 
their  new-found  economic  theories ; in  the 
worst  spirit  of  pedantry  refused  to  alter  their 
cast-iron  economic  formulas  to  aid  a people 
struggling  in  its  death  throes.  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  so-called  famine  years  grew  more 
food  than  sufficient  to  feed  all  its  population, 
but  the  food  was  exported  to  make  profit 
for  speculators,  and  in  response  to  the  un- 
animous cry  from  Ireland  that  the  export 
should  be  forbidden,  the  Free  Trade  Govern- 
ment replied  : That  the  ordinary  course 

of  trade  must  not  be  interfered  with.''  Oh, 
if  Tory  and  Tariff  Reform  speakers  would 
only  study  the  story  of  the  Irish  famine,  if 
they  would  read  Mitchell's  terrible  Apology 
for  the  British  Government,  then  they  could 
reveal  the  soul  of  the  economic  pedant  to  the 
people  of  England,  then  they  could  show 
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that  many  of  the  arguments  and  platitudes 
used  by  the  Free  Trade  Union  to-day  were 
used  to  defend  the  doing  to  death  of  a million 
peasants  but  sixty  odd  years  ago,  then  they 
could  show  the  danger  which  attends  any 
nation  that  hands  over  its  destinies  to  the 
type  of  politician  to  whom  mathematics  are 
of  more  interest  than  men,  and  who  study 
problems  in  preference  to  people. 

And  the  statistics  with  which  they  try 
to  overwhelm  us,  their  exports  and  their 
imports  and  total  trade,  judging  the  prosper- 
ity of  a Nation  by  the  goods  it  sells.  Is  that 
firm  the  most  genuinely  prosperous  which 
sells  more  and  more  goods,  though  it  more 
and  more  increases  the  numbers  of  its  sweated 
employes  ? So  they  judge  a nation,  by 
the  standard  of  an  avaricious  huckster. 

And  what  do  these  statistics  amount  to — 
these  increasing  figures  of  export  and  import 
trade  ? Does  it  never  strike  them  that 
— even  accepting  their  own  theories  of  ex- 
change— the  exports  and  imports  may  de- 
crease and  yet  the  Nation  be  more  prosperous. 
Let  us  take  as  an  instance  the  following 
case.  The  present  value  of  crops  produced 
in  this  country  is  about  £80,000,000.  Sup- 
pose that  owing  to  an  exceptionally  good 
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season,  or  some  new  invention  or  improved 
method  of  agriculture,  we  increase  one  year 
this  amount  to  ;£ioo,ooo,ooo — an  increase  of 
£20,000,000  (of  course  for  the  purposes  of 
argument  an  increase  of  £2,000  would  suffice). 

Now,  producing  £20,000,000  of  food-stuffs 
more  than  in  the  previous  year,  we  will  not 
require  to  import  so  much,  and  therefore  our 
imports  of  food-stuffs  will  drop  by  £20,000,000. 

But  we  are  told  imports  are  paid  for  by 
exports,  therefore  our  exports  will  also  de- 
crease by  £20,000,000  as  we  do  not  require 
to  send  this  value  of  material  abroad  to 
exchange  for  £20,000,000  of  imported  food. 
Therefore  the  total  National  trade  would 
fall  by  £40,000,000.  But  the  Nation  would 
be  infinitely  better  off,  for  instead  of  ex- 
changing our  £20,000,000  of  manufactured 
goods  with  the  foreigner  for  food-stuffs,  the 
£20,000,000  would  be  manufactured  and  paid 
to  our  own  farmers  and  labourers  instead. 

Instead  of  only  £20,000,000  of  wealth 
being  produced  in  this  country,  forty  millions 
of  wealth  would  be  produced  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  Nation  at  large  and  to  the 
increase  of  employment  and  wages. 

Then  again  let  us  incessantly  ask  the 
Radical  Free  Traders  and  get  audiences  all 
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over  the  country  to  ask  them  : If  you 

wish  to  abolish  sweating,  how  are  you  to  do 
so  unless  you  tax  competing  imported  foreign- 
made  sweated  goods,  except  of  course  you 
deprive  the  sweated  labourers  altogether  of 
employment  ? Take  as  an  instance  the 
manufacture  of  cheap  clothes  by  sweated 
labour  in  the  East  End  of  London.  You 
forbid  the  manufacturer  to  employ  labour 
at  these  miserably  inadequate  wages.  Very 
well,  what  happens  ? The  manufacturer  has 
got  to  face  the  competition  of  imported  cheap 
clothes  made  by  sweated  labour  in  Hamburg. 
He  cannot  possibly  do  so  if  he  pays  decent 
wages  and  if  he  is  not  protected.  Therefore 
he  closes  down  his  factory  and  the  last  state 
of  these  wretched  work-people  is  worse  than 
the  first.  They  are  thrown  upon  the  streets 
without  employment,  capable  only  of  work- 
ing at  this  one  trade  that  has  been  killed  by 
foreign  competition  and  home  legislation. 

But,''  the  sincere  Radical  Free  Trade 
Reformer  may  here  observe,  I admit  the 
hardship  to  certain  individuals,  yet  if  there 
are  certain  trades  that  can  only  exist  by  the 
payment  of  miserably  inadequate  wages, 
then  they  must  be  destroyed."  Quite  ex- 
cellent sentiments,  we  agree,  but  the  point 
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remains  that  these  trades  could  exist  and 
could  pay  decent  wages  if  protected.  “ Oh, 
Protection/’  exclaims  our  Radical,  ''  it  would 
never  do  to  interfere  by  artificial  restrictions 
with  the  free  course  of  trade.” 

Not  even  to  save  human  life  and  increase 
the  welfare  of  the  citizens.  No,  not  even 
then.  What,  can  we  expect  the  cry  of  a few 
thousands,  a few  hundreds  of  thousands  even, 
to  pierce  the  ears  of  the  party  that  were  deaf 
to  the  appeal  of  the  suffering  millions  of 
Ireland  ? They  cannot  see  it,  they  will  not 
see  it,  not  even  with  the  millions  of  China 
and  Japan  and  India  awaking  to  industrial 
life,  in  all  industries  threatening  our  meat- 
fed  citizens  with  the  competition  of  clever 
races  that  can  support  life  on  a handful  of 
rice  a day.  Seeing  this  awakening  of  Asia 
to  industry,  I say  this — that  the  future 
leaders  of  England — I care  not  to  which 
party  they  belong — if  they  wish  to  maintain 
and  increase  the  well-being  of  the  masses, 
they  will  have  to  ring  England  about  with  a 
girdle  of  Protection. 

But  let  this  be  said,  and  let  it  be  explained 
to  the  people  by  Tariff  Reformers,  that  the 
Tariff  shall  not  be  used  in  England  as  it  has 
been  used  in  certain  countries  (such  as  the 
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United  States),  as  an  instrument  controlled 
by  the  wealthy  to  create  yet  more  wealth 
for  the  few.  It  shall  not  be  used  to  establish 
and  bolster  up  trusts,  nor  shall  the  Schedule 
of  the  Tariff  be  tossed  into  the  contending 
arena  of  Parliament,  there  to  become  the 
sport  of  parties  and  there  to  be  moulded  by 
the  tremendous  influences  that  Plutocracy 
can  bring  to  bear  on  a legislature. 

The  Tariff  should  not  be  a cast-iron  schedule 
imposed  for  a certain  fixed  term  by  Parlia- 
ment. It  should  be  a flexible  instrument 
ready  for  use  at  the  shortest  notice  to  protect 
a trade  from  unfair  foreign  competition.  I 
would  advocate  that  a permanent  Tariff 
Board  should  be  established  consisting  of 
permanent  officials  and  representatives  of 
Capital  and  Labour,  but  that  it  should  con- 
tain no  member  of  Parliament. 

This  Board  would  meet  to  hear  applica- 
tions from  various  Trades  for  protection; 
all  such  applications  being  heard  in  public. 
It  would  decide  whether  protection  should 
be  given  or  not,  and  it  would  fix  the  Tariff, 
subject  to  formal  confirmation  without 
amendment  (but  with  the  right  of  rejection) 
by  Parliament.  I regard  it  as  essential  that 
the  Tariff  Board  should  be  bound  to  refuse 
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to  hear  any  application  for  protection  from 
the  employers  of  a trade  unless  it  was 
supported  by  properly  accredited  represen- 
tatives of  the  employes.  This  would  destroy 
any  chance  of  the  Tariff  being  used  as  an 
instrument  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Capital 
at  the  expense  of  Labour.  Not  only  this, 
but  it  would  solve  many — one  may  say  most 
— of  the  disputes  between  Capital  and  Labour 
which  are  now  settled  by  the  disastrous 
arbitrament  of  Strikes.  It  would  place  a 
magnificent  weapon  for  raising  wages  in  the 
hands  of  Labour,  for  any  group  of  manu- 
facturers desiring  protection  would  have  to 
secure  the  consent  of  their  workers  to  the 
application  before  the  Tariff  Board.  This 
consent,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  would 
not  be  given  if  the  conditions  of  labour  were 
unsatisfactory  in  that  trade.  By  this  means 
we  would  make  the  Tariff  a genuine  demo- 
cratic instrument,  and  by  this  means  only, 
I am  convinced,  can  Tariff  Reform  become 
acceptable  to  the  people. 
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Labour  Unrest  and  Trades  Unions 

But  we  must  frankly  recognize  that 
Tariff  Reform  will  not  be  a panacea 
for  the  present  unrest,  though  on  the  lines 
sketched  out  it  would  be  a powerful  instru- 
ment for  the  raising  of  wages,  and  that  after 
all  is  the  chief  labour  problem  of  the  present 
time.  We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  there  is 
vast  discontent  among  the  labourers  in  our 
cities,  and  we  must  drop  the  foolish  cry  of 
The  Agitator,''  for  recent  events  have 
clearly  shown  us  the  Labour  Leaders  as  the 
moderating  influence,  not  trying  to  force 
strikes,  but  to  prevent  them  or  closure  them. 
We  must  not  recklessly  condemn  these  recent 
strikes.  Let  us  rather  in  imagination  place 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  strikers,  and 
we  shall  realize  their  justification.  For  not 
only  during  the  last  few  years  of  increasing 
prosperity  have  working-class  wages  remained 
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practically  stationary,  but  the  cost  of  living 
has  enormously  increased,  by  20  per  cent, 
we  may  say,  so  that  in  actual  fact  wages 
have  decreased  in  spite  of  the  expanding 
National  Income.  In  imagination,  then,  place 
yourself  in  the  position  of  a London  docker. 
A few  years  ago  you  could  just  manage  on 
twenty  shillings  a week,  supporting  your 
wife  and  finding  just  sufficient  food  for  your 
children,  though  the  struggle  was  hard 
enough.  Heaven  knows.  Then  you  find  food 
prices  and  rents  steadily  increase,  and  at  the 
end  of  five  or  six  years  you  are  still  receiving 
205.  but  in  actual  purchasing  power  it  is  only 
worth  1 6s.  And  note  that  during  all  this 
period  your  political  leaders — these  Radical 
Progressives — have  been  pointing  out  to  you 
how  improved  the  times  were,  how  trade  was 
booming  and  Democracy  triumphant,  and 
all  for  the  best  in  the  best  possible  of  Radical 
worlds. 

Can  we  wonder  that  such  a man,  sick  of 
the  unfulfilled  promises  of  politicians,  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  keep  his  home  intact,  yet 
finding  year  by  year  his  weekly  dole  of 
wages  decreasing,  rises  up  in  his  despair 
and  disregarding  the  politicians,  strikes  for 
increased  wages  ? 
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But  this  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  is 
not  the  only  cause  of  Industrial  unrest.  We 
must  face  this  additional  fact,  and  though  the 
symptoms  at  times  may  disquiet  us,  yet  it  is 
a feature  of  infinite  hope — that  we  are  now 
dealing  for  the  first  time  with  an  educated 
Democracy.  Now,  the  educated  Artisan  of 
to-day  will  not  endure  the  conditions  which 
his  father  accepted  without  complaint.  He 
will  rightly  require  better  wages,  better 
housing,  better  conditions  of  living,  with 
more  leisure  for  amusement  and  culture. 
We  have  got  to  recognize  this  demand,  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  meet  it.  Wages  must  be  raised, 
and  unless  we  see  to  this,  they  will  be  raised 
by  a series  of  vast  strikes,  all  the  State  doles 
in  the  world  will  not  avoid  this,  as  they  in- 
variably tend  to  prevent  any  increase  in 
wages. 

It  is  a difficult  problem,  the  most  difficult 
and  urgent  of  our  time,  but  we  are  not  with- 
out guidance,  because  we  have  before  us  the 
great  lesson  of  the  past,  the  guilds  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  We  must  apply  this  lesson 
to-day  in  the  form  of  co-partnership.  It  is 
true  that  the  wise  employer  of  to-day  will 
take  steps  to  inaugurate  a profit-sharing 
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scheme,  but  co-partnership  must  not  be  left 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  few.  It  must  be  made 
universal  and  compulsory  by  law. 

A certain  percentage  of  the  profits  of  every 
business  must  be  set  aside  to  be  divided  yearly 
or  half-yearly  among  the  employes.  This 
money  would  be  raised  by  deducting  (in  the 
same  manner  as  Income  Tax  is  deducted)  a 
certain  percentage  from  the  dividends  of  the 
business  and  paying  it  into  the  employes’ 
fund.  The  percentage  deducted  would  vary, 
it  would  be  least  of  all  on  the  debenture 
interest,  rising  on  the  preference  and  ordinary 
share  dividends  up  to  5 per  cent.,  and  on  any 
dividends  above  5 per  cent,  the  percentage 
deducted  would  progressively  increase.  This 
employfe’  fund  would  be  divided  into  three 
portions,  not  necessarily  equal  portions,  but 
according  to  the  size  of  the  business  and  the 
numbers  employed  in  each  department.  For 
instance,  in  one  business,  one  quarter  might 
go  to  management  staff,  one  quarter  to  office 
staff,  and  one  half  to  the  labourers. 

Not  only  this,  but  in  time  the  employ  & 
must  secure  the  right  of  representation  on 
the  Board  of  each  Company.  At  least  one 
seat  on  each  board  should  be  reserved  for 
them  to  fill  by  annual  election.  There  is 
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a deep  feeling  to-day  among  all  classes 
that  the  limited  liability  companies  have 
dehumanized  industries.  They  are  not  as 
human,  as  accessible,  as  Christian,  if  I may 
say  so,  as  the  individual  employer.  They 
are  merely  money-making  machines  without 
the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  towards 
each  employe — in  sickness  or  health — which 
characterized  the  better  types  of  individual 
employer.  We  must  humanize  the  limited 
liability  company,  and  though  it  may  be  easy 
to  criticize  the  proposals  I have  outlined, 
especially  the  representation  of  the  employes 
on  the  Board  of  Directors,  I can  discover  no 
other  method  for  achieving  this  absolutely 
necessary  result. 

Do  not  be  led  away  to  believe  that  inspec- 
tors of  the  State  will  accomplish  it.  They 
tend  to  dehumanize  not  humanize.  If  we 
wish  to  re-establish  personal  relationship  in 
industries  we  must  start  with  the  smallest 
possible  unit,  and  after  having  framed  the 
machinery,  leave  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
cess to  each  individual  business.  I believe 
that  if  we  can  but  give  the  employes  in 
each  business  not  only  a share  of  the  profits, 
but  a voice  in  the  actual  control,  that  we 
shall  not  only  humanize  our  industries,  but 
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we  shall  increase  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
the  employe  and  therefore  the  security  of  the 
shareholder. 

After  all  we  must  recognize  that  the  whole 
control  of  each  business  to-day  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  shareholders  only.  The  smallest 
capitalist  who  invests  ten  pounds  in  a com- 
pany has  a voice  in  the  election  of  the  man- 
agement, but  the  man  who  invests  his  brain 
and  energy  and  skill  in  the  employ  of  that 
company  for  the  whole  of  his  life,  perhaps, 
has  no  voice  whatever  in  its  direction.  Surely 
a life’s  work  is  of  equal  value  to  a ten-pound 
share.  It  is  right  that  Capital  should  have 
its  claims  recognized,  it  is  right  that  it  should 
have  its  dividends  and  its  election  of  direc- 
tors, but  I do  claim  that  Labour  should  be 
admitted  to  partnership.  I believe  that  the 
future  will  recognize  this  and  that — perhaps 
not  in  our  lives,  but  certainly  in  the  lives  of 
our  children — Capital  and  Labour,  no  longer 
enemies,  will  be  equal  partners,  sharing 
equally  in  the  profits  and  enjoying  joint 
control  of  each  business  in  the  land.^  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  new  Trades  Unionism ; 

^ See  The  New  Age,  which  advocates  the  equal  part- 
nership of  the  State  with  the  Guild  or  Union.  Capitalist 
or  State  as  partner — that  is  the  political  issue  of  the 
future. 
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this  is  sane  Syndicalism ; and  if  the  State 
attempts  to  suppress  this  tendency  by  force, 
it  will  drive  Labour  into  forcible  revolution 
instead  of  encouraging  ordered  evolution. 

There  is  a cry  from  some  quarters  that 
Trades  Unionism  must  be  suppressed.  But 
why  should  we  endeavour  to  suppress  it- 
Remember  that  these  Unions  were  formed 
in  flat  opposition  to  Whig  and  Liberal  prin- 
ciples, that  they  are  a peculiary  English 
institution  formed  by  the  people  immedi- 
ately they  regained  economic  freedom.  This 
is  what  the  Tory  party  must  realize,  that 
they  are  no  new  growth,  but  a modern  form 
of  the  Mediaeval  Guilds.  Therefore  we  must 
recognize  them,  not  only  as  institutions  with 
their  origins  deep  in  our  past,  but  as  bene- 
ficent factors  in  our  National  life  and  in 
accord  with  our  historical  evolution.  We 
should  never  countenance  any  legislation 
which  would  prevent  the  working  classes 
exercising  to  the  full  their  inherited  aptitude 
for  combination.  Yet  it  is  probable  that 
legislation  affecting  the  position  of  Trades 
Unions  may  be  needed  and — apart  from  in- 
sane repression — there  would  seem  to  be 
two  courses  open  to  our  legislators. 

The  first  and  seemingly  the  most  plausible 
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course  would  be  to  see  that  the  non-union  man 
is  allowed  absolute  freedom  to  work  in  any 
industry  ; that  while  men  are  permitted  lib- 
erty to  combine,  liberty  must  also  be  allowed 
to  a man  to  remain  isolated  ; yet  with  freedom 
to  work  where  he  will.  At  first  sight  this 
seems  the  proper  line  for  legislation  to  take, 
yet  perhaps  on  deeper  consideration  we  may 
not  be  so  confident.  We  must  remember 
that  in  Mediaeval  times  membership  of  the 
Guild  was  compulsory  and  expulsion  from 
the  Guild  meant  the  loss  of  a man's  trade. 
Unless  he  were  a member  of  the  Guild  he  was 
not  allowed  to  work  at  his  trade — the  very 
position  the  Trades  Unionists  to-day  are 
striving  to  obtain.  We  must  further  remem- 
ber this  very  important  point : that  while  the 
Guild  on  one  side  was  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  its  trade  and  its  members,  on  the 
other  side  it  was  in  close  relationship  with 
the  State,  and  was  the  instrument  used  by  the 
State  for  the  regulation  of  industry.  Now 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Guild  would 
have  been  an  effective  instrument  if  its 
powers  were  merely  voluntary,  and  to-day, 
if  the  State  is  to  regulate  industry  through 
the  Trades  Unions — as  it  must — it  would 
seem  that  the  Trades  Unions  must  be  estab- 
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lished  and  recognized  and  given  compulsory 
powers  over  their  Trades.  If  the  State  is 
to  lay  vast  responsibilities  on  the  Trades 
Unions,  then  we  must  do  as  the  Mediaeval 
State  did — allow  membership  of  them  to 
be  made  compulsory. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  only  two  of  the  Mediaeval  Guilds 
have  survived  into  modern  times^ — the  doc- 
tors and  the  lawyers.  In  each  case  the  State 
makes  the  Guild  responsible  for  the  indi- 
vidual, in  each  case  membership  of  the 
Guild  is  compulsory,  and  in  each  case  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Guild  means  the  ruin  of 
a man’s  means  of  livelihood.  Therefore,  I 
would  urge  that  we  should  refrain  from  foolish 
talk  of  smashing  the  Unions  ” and  rather 
consider  whether  by  granting  them  further 
powers  we  may  not  at  the  same  time  increase 
and  define  their  responsibilities  to  the  State. 
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Land  and  Houses  for  the  People 

ONE  other  point  must  be  considered  as 
bearing  on  the  Labour  Unrest  of  the 
present  day,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes  in  our  towns 
and  villages.  Our  slums  where  our  workers 
are  herded  together  in  so  many  of  our  cities 
are  not  only  a disgrace  to  our  civilization, 
but  in  addition  they  are  a National  and 
Imperial  danger.  They  are  not  only  the 
breeding  places  of  the  degenerates  and 
physically  unfit  by  the  thousands  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  but  these  dens  in- 
evitably must  produce  the  anarchist  and  the 
exponent  of  class  hatred.  If  we  do  not 
destroy  the  slums,  they  will  in  the  day  of 
weakness  destroy  our  Empire  and  the  power 
of  our  people  not  only  in  war,  but  in  industry. 
The  demand  has  gone  forth  from  the  people 
for  better  homes ; for  dwellings  where  they 
may  raise  healthier  and  happier  children, 
and  our  politicians  meet  it  with  the  objection 
of  expense  ! Expense  ! — when  the  best  in- 
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vestment  a nation  can  make  is  in  healthy 
homes  for  the  people  ; an  investment  that 
pays  interest,  not  only  in  a stronger  race  and 
contented  people,  but  in  actual  money  in 
the  increased  stamina  and  efficiency.  We 
spent  some  £300,000,000  on  the  South  African 
War,  and  to-day  that  money  is  lost.  Think  if 
we  had  spent  that  vast  sum  on  the  housing 
of  our  people.  We  could  have  housed  in 
healthy  conditions  at  least  one  million  families, 
five  million  souls  who  now  live  in  dens  unfit 
for  citizens  of  any  modern  state — ^how  much 
more  unfit  for  members  of  the  richest  Com- 
monwealth of  Europe.  And  let  us  note  this, 
that  the  money  so  invested  would  not  have 
been  lost.  If  the  State  had  obtained  in 
rent  only  2 per  cent,  on  its  capital,  it  would 
have  received  an  income  of  £6,000,000  a 
year — an  amount  sufficient  to  have  abolished 
the  tea  duty:  reducing  the  cost  of  tea  by 
$d,  per  lb.  Not  only  would  we  be  receiving 
this  six  million  yearly,  but  we  would  have 
our  Capital  intact  represented  by  at  least  a 
million  well-built  houses  for  our  people. 
Yet  so  strangely  divorced  are  our  politics 
from  reality  that  if  one  proposed  to  spend 
three  hundred  million  on  the  housing  of  our 
people — useful  reproductive  expenditure— 
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the  very  people  who  supported  the  expenditure 
of  that  sum  on  the  South  African  War  would 
be  the  first  to  cry  out  against  ''  reckless 
expenditure  by  the  State. 

We  must  not  only  provide  the  artisan 
with  a decent  home,  we  must  fulfil  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  a Government  which  is  to 
keep  as  many  of  the  people  on  the  land  as 
possible ; for  history  clearly  warns  us  that  as 
the  country-side  becomes  deserted  the  State 
decays.  The  foundation  of  stability  in  any 
country  is  peasant  proprietorship.  A Nation 
with  the  bulk  of  its  people  on  the  land  as 
small  owners  possesses  a foundation  not  only 
of  material,  but  also  of  moral  well-being. 
Such  a people  can  make  experiments  in 
government,  can  undergo  revolution  upon 
revolution,  can  face  defeat  and  disaster  only 
to  rise  again  refreshed  and  strengthened  as 
France  has  done,  and  as  would  be  impossible 
for  England  to  do  with  the  vast  mass  of  its 
people  a landless  proletariat.  Remember 
also  that  the  country  peasantry  is  the  reservoir 
which  is  constantly  replenishing  our  ex- 
hausted city  population,  and  that  it  behoves 
us  therefore  to  see  that  this  revivifying  spring 
is  not  allowed  to  be  exhausted  gradually. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  method  of 
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improving  the  conditions  in  agricultural 
England  is  to  provide,  by  aid  of  Imperial 
grants,  abundant  well-built  cottages  for 
agricultural  labourers.  It  is  a National 
scandal  that  in  many  of  our  villages  to-day 
there  are  young  men  anxious  to  marry  and 
settle  down  in  the  country,  who  yet  are 
forced  into  the  towns  because  there  are  no 
cottages  available.  We  wish  to  see  England, 
like  Ireland,  covered  with  abundant  well- 
built  healthy  cottages,  each  with  an  acre  of 
land,  each  let  at  a low  rental,  the  loss  falling 
in  part  on  county  funds,  but  in  the  main  on 
the  Imperial  Government. 

But  we  must  not  only  provide  housing  for 
agricultural  labourers.  We  must  encourage 
the  breaking  up  of  large  farms  into  smaller 
holdings,  and  I would  suggest  that  taxation 
should  be  graduated  according  to  the  size  of 
the  farm,  so  that  a holding  of  say  50  acres 
should  only  pay  half  (or  even  one  quarter) 
the  taxation  per  acre  of  that  levied  on  a large 
farm  of  say  500  acres. 

We  must,  however,  go  further  than  this  and 
carry  out  in  England  the  policy  which  has 
been  so  successful  in  Ireland,  the  policy  of 
placing  the  people  on  the  land  by  aid  of  State 
loans,  repayable  over  a long  period.  It  is 
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well,  however,  to  note  that  the  English 
Problem  is  much  more  difficult  than  the 
Irish,  because  in  the  latter  country,  before 
the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  the  people  were 
already  on  the  land  as  tenants.  The  country 
was  already  divided  up  into  small  holdings. 
Unfortunately  in  England  the  farms  are 
large,  and  therefore  the  difficulties  of  bringing 
the  matter  to  a successful  issue  are  infinitely 
greater.  In  Ireland  the  small  holder  was  on 
his  farm  from  childhood,  he  was  a trained 
farmer,  and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
make  him  an  owner  of  freehold  instead  of 
leasehold.  Here  in  England,  in  most  cases, 
we  shall  have  to  seek  out  and  find  our  small 
holder  and  then  to  train  him,  otherwise  our 
efforts  will  but  result  in  disastrous  failure. 
Therefore  our  scheme  of  land  purchase  must 
be  most  carefully  planned,  and  it  must  include 
agricultural  schools  and  classes.  State  aided 
Co-operative  Societies,  Land  Credit  Banks, 
and  so  on.  It  must  be  a complete  scheme,  not 
the  usual  hurried  patchwork  English  legisla- 
tion to  meet  a supposed  emergency.  But  it 
will  be  well  worth  the  most  careful  planning, 
because  if  we  carry  it  to  a successful  issue, 
we  shall  be  restoring  stability  and  recupera- 
tive power  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 
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Education  and  Uniformity 

IF  we  desire  to  establish  small  holders  on 
the  land — and  keep  them  there— we 
must  reform  our  present  system  of  education, 
a system  saturated  with  Radicalism,  with  the 
Radical  ideal  of  training  every  man  to  be  an 
inefficient  clerk  and  every  woman  an  ineffi- 
cient governess.  National  compulsory  edu- 
cation is  a splendid  thing  in  theory,  but  it  is 
the  reverse  of  splendid  when  it  is  uniform  and 
stereotyped  and  when  it  is  used  to  force  on 
the  working  classes  the  virtues  and  ideals  of 
the  mid-Victorian  village  grocer.  It  never 
seems  to  occur  to  the  Radical  doctrinaire 
that  the  ideals  of  the  working  classes  may  be 
superior  to  and  of  more  moral  value  to  the 
Nation  than  those  of  the  shopkeeper.  These 
so-called  democrats  do  not  appear  to  realize 
that  the  working  classes  may  not  relish  their 
children  being  moulded  by  our  elementary 
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education  system  into  weak  imitations  of 
the  lower  middle  classes.  Our  educational 
system  to-day  is  the  glorification  of  a stupid 
cast-iron  uniformity.  In  our  Board  Schools 
we  train  the  children  of  the  city  artisan  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  in  which  we  train  the 
sons  of  agricultural  labourers.  Think  of  the 
folly  of  it — think  of  how  our  country  children 
could  be  trained  up  to  an  ennobled  service  of 
the  earth — could  be  instructed  in  crafts 
suitable  to  the  land  and  be  shown  the  real 
beauty  and  constant  interest  of  their  handi- 
work. The  monks  of  old,  despite  their 
many  defects,  had  at  least  this  merit — that 
they  did  give  individual  education  ; that  they 
did  suit  it  to  the  abilities  of  the  scholar,  so 
that  a clever  boy,  no  matter  what  his  class, 
was  taken  in  hand  and  trained,  with  the 
result  that  Wolsey,  the  butcher’s  son,  became 
chief  Minister  of  England,  and  Breakspear 
chief  Bishop  of  the  world.  Even  in  our 
upper-class  schools  and  colleges  our  education 
is  uniform  and  therefore  absurd — as  we  make 
no  allowance  for  individuality.  We  scoff 
at  the  Chinese  for  cramping  and  distorting 
the  feet  of  their  women  folk  for  the  sake  of 
convention,  but  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
and  for  the  ease  of  Bureaucracy  we  cramp 
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and  distort  the  souls  of  our  children  in  absurd 
cast-iron  uniform  systems  of  education — 
and  we  remain  unconscious  of  the  absurdity 
and  tragedy  of  it  all.  We  must  introduce 
variation  and  elasticity  into  our  educational 
system — and  we  must  reduce  the  over- 
shadowing authority  of  our  Central  Educa- 
tion Office  and  give  increased  powers  to 
localities  to  make  variations,  and  above  all 
to  make  experiments  in  technical  education. 
I would  not  allow  the  official  curriculum, 
drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Education,  to 
occupy  more  than  half  of  the  total  school 
time  ; and  the  remainder  I would  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  authorities  to  use  as 
they  think  best.  Thus  in  an  agricultural 
district  several  acres  of  land  might  be  attached 
to  each  school,  and  possibly  a carpenter's 
shop  as  well — and  part  of  the  ''  Local " 
school  time  might  be  allotted  to  teaching  the 
elder  children  gardening  and  agriculture.  I 
would  go  further,  and  if  the  parents  of  one  of 
the  older  boys  desired  it,  part  of  the  ''  Local  " 
school  time  might  be  utilized  in  apprenticing 
him  to  some  trade.  The  village  shoemaker, 
or  bricklayer,  or  thatcher  might  have  a couple 
of  boys  apprenticed  to  him — working  with 
him  say  one  hour  a day,  taken  from  ''  Local  " 
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school  time — perhaps  the  parents  and  local 
education  authority  combining  to  pay  the 
apprenticeship  fees.  Thus  while  the  Central 
Government  authority  would  appropriate  half 
the  school  time  to  the  National  curriculum, 
the  Local  Authority  might  arrange  to  devote 
half  its  ''  Local  ” time  to  an  additional  Local 
or  District  curriculum  (which  might  very  well 
include  a good  history  of  the  locality — the 
county  or  city),  and  the  other  half  of  its 
''  Local  time  (or  quarter  of  the  whole  time) 
might  be  devoted  to  individual  training  of 
the  child,  under  control  of  the  parents  and 
schoolmaster  and  school  managers. 

These  principles  would  be  applied  in  the 
town  as  well  as  in  the  country.  Part  of  the 
''  Local ''  time  would  be  given  to  the  school- 
master to  utilize  as  he  thought  best  in  each 
individual  case,  so  that  if  a boy  showed  very 
great  talent  for  drawing,  his  unappropriated 
“Local''  school  time  would  be  entirely  de- 
voted to  drawing.  Again,  if  he  had  a great 
talent  for  mathematics  and  mechanics,  his 
spare  Local " time  would  be  ulitized  by  the 
teacher  for  the  study  of  these.  It  may  be 
objected  that  in  practise  this  would  be 
impossible,  and  a fanciful  picture  might 
be  drawn  of  the  unfortunate  teacher  endeavour- 
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ing  to  instruct  a whole  schoolroom  of  children 
in  different  subjects.  Yet,  surely,  a little 
reflection  would  show  us  the  folly  of  such  a 
picture,  for  in  the  first  place  only  the  elder 
children  would  be  subject  to  individual  spe- 
cialization, and  again  amongst  these  only 
the  very  capable  or  gifted,  and  they,  alas, 
unfortunately  are  the  exception,  not  the 
rule. 

I would  rather  picture  to  myself  the 
''  Specialization  hour  in  a rural  school, 
finding  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  elder  children 
learning  their  trade  outside  or  else  working 
in  the  experimental  plots  or  carpenter’s  shed 
under  the  gardener  or  assistant  teacher — 
while  within  the  almost  deserted  schoolroom 
the  head  teacher  enjoys  the  happiest  hour 
of  his  day  with  the  small  minority  of  eager, 
capable  elder  children,  each  absorbed  in 
the  particular  study  that  appeals  to  his  soul. 
I can  imagine  the  teacher  passing  from  the 
student  of  a manual  of  elementary  mechanics 
to  the  youthful  artist  concentrated  on  his 
drawing,  and  thence  to  the  student  immersed 
in  his  study  of  chemistry,  and  I can  well 
believe  that  the  teacher  in  this  daily  hour 
might  lay  the  foundations  of  a reputation 
that  would  be  more  than  National. 
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For  such  an  educational  system  we  require  a 
very  efficient  staff  of  teachers,  and  for  efficiency 
we  must  pay.  Would  the  money  be  wasted  ? 
I cannot  think  so,  for  let  us  never  forget  this, 
that  the  elementary  school  teachers  are  the 
most  important  body  in  the  Nation.  In 
their  hands  lies  that  tremendous  responsi- 
bility, that  most  important  of  all  tasks — the 
moulding,  in  great  part  at  least,  of  the 
character  of  the  next  generation.  We  are 
trying  a vast  experiment — we  are  ruling  an 
Empire  by  a Democracy — and  that  experi- 
ment is  bound  to  end  in  disastrous  failure — 
disastrous,  not  only  to  the  Empire,  but  to 
the  Nation  itself,  unless  we  have  a highly 
educated  electorate.  I do  not  mean  highly 
educated  in  mere  book  learning,''  but  in 
citizenship,  in  civic  duty  and  character  and 
steadfastness,  and  I do  not  see  how  we  can 
obtain  such  an  electorate  unless  we  have 
well-trained  elementary  school  teachers,  and 
we  shall  not  obtain  them  unless  we  pay  and 
pay  well.^ 

If  our  teachers  are  to  be  alert  educators, 
capable  of  giving  varied  instruction  to  suit 
individual  characteristics,  capable  of  getting 
out  of  the  rut  of  routine,  and  incapable  of 
belief  in  a cast-iron  uniform  system,  then, 
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if  we  require  these  qualifications  we  must 
see  that  they  themselves  are  not  cramped  by 
a uniform  system  of  training.  We  must, 
moreover,  get  them  to  specialize  and  award 
extra  fees  for  proficiency  in  any  matter. 
Thus  the  teachers  in  our  rural  schools  should 
have  spent  one  year  at  a great  Central  Govern- 
ment agricultural  college.  In  the  cities  again, 
one  teacher  should  specialize  in  mechanics, 
another  in  chemistry,  another  in  drawing,  and 
so  on. 

By  this  system  we  would  overcome  the 
objection  there  is  to  raising  the  age  for  leaving 
school.  As  things  are  at  present,  the  work- 
ing man  objects,  and  rightly  objects,  to  this 
proposal,  because  he  recognizes  that  the 
sooner  a lad  learns  a trade,  and  habits  of 
steady  work,  the  better  it  will  be  for  him. 
Moreover,  he  feels  that  ''  book  learning  ''  is 
not  everything,  and  that  the  curriculum  of 
the  Board  of  Education  is  not  the  ideal 
curriculum  for  life’s  many  problems.  But 
under  such  a scheme  as  I have  outlined, 
he  would  feel  that  his  child  was  learning  not 
only  book  learning,”  but  habits  of  industry 
and  interest  in  his  work.  Then  again,  it  would 
be  a splendid  preparation  for  the  continua- 
tion schools  ; it  would  recruit  for  them  lads 
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keen  on  learning,  whose  individual  tastes  had 
been  trained  to  a desire  for  knowledge. 

But  while  we  wish  to  be  practical  we  must 
not  fall  into  the  vulgar  opinion  that  education 
for  the  working  classes  is  an  affair  of  the 
three  R’s.  Even  if  we  add  technical  education 
to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  we  shall 
not  have  achieved  success  unless  we  teach 
our  youth  that  the  best  enjoyment  of  life  is  to 
be  found  in  the  cultivation  of  our  minds  to 
their  fullest  capacity,  unless  by  our  teaching 
of  history  we  inculcate  civic  duty,  tolerance 
and  respect  for  other  nationalities,  and  unless 
we  so  frame  our  curriculum  that  by  the  deep 
knowledge  from  childhood  of  a few  English 
classics  they  will  possess  a standard  of 
criticism  by  which  to  judge  the  cheap  sen- 
sational fiction  and  journals  of  the  present 
day. 
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Temperance  Reform  and  Democracy 

WE  can  find,  perhaps,  no  province  in 
which  the  Puritan  Temperament 
and  Radical  Legislation  has  wrought  more 
havoc  than  in  the  Licensing  Laws  and  so- 
called  Temperance  Legislation. 

The  Puritans  had  a hatred  of  pleasure 
and  gaiety.  They  suppressed  bear-baiting,  it 
was  said,  not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the 
bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the 
spectator.  Therefore,  because  they  disliked 
anything  connected  with  open  revels,  drink- 
ing in  public  came  under  their  ban. 

The  modern  Puritan,  with  his  ingrained 
feeling  that  open  enjoyment  of  any  kind  is 
sinful,  holds  that  drinking,  even  drinking  in 
moderation,  is  an  unnatural  vice — for  the 
poorer  classes  at  least.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  drinking  (again  for  the  poorer  classes) 
must  be  made  as  unattractive  as  possible. 
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As  a result  men  have  been  forced  into  the 
huge  gin  palaces  in  our  cities,  there  to  drink 
hurriedly,  rather  than  sit  at  leisure  talking 
with  their  friends  over  their  drinks  in  a quiet 
tavern,  as  has  been  the  practice  of  European 
civilization  for  over  2,000  years. 

They  cry  out  for  yet  more  inns  and  public- 
houses  to  be  closed,  regardless  of  the  proved 
fact  that  those  towns  and  counties  which 
have  the  most  public-houses  per  thousand 
have  the  least  drunkenness,  and  those  which 
have  the  least  percentage  of  licences  have  the 
most  drunkenness.  Still  the  cry  goes  forth 
from  the  Puritan  camp — Shut  up  more 
inns  ; and  as  the  inns  are  closed — places 
open  to  the  police  under  the  strictest  super- 
vision— there  spring  up  on  all  sides  thousands 
of  uncontrolled  clubs  to  replace  them.  The 
net  result  of  all  this  Radical  so-called 
Temperance  legislation  has  been  to  destroy 
the  old  English  inn  and  beerhouse  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  flaring  gin  palace  and  the 
drinking  club.  Again  all  this  evil  legislation 
there  stands  the  clear  Tory  policy — the 
policy  neither  of  the  Temperance  Reformer 
nor  of  the  Brewer,  but  the  Democratic  policy 
of  doing  in  this  matter  what  the  people  of 
England  want.  We  recognize  that  beer  and 
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wine  have  been  a part  of  European  civilization 
from  the  dawn  of  History,  and  we  believe 
that  they  will  continue  an  integral  portion 
of  the  life  of  Europe. 

Our  policy  is  not  to  prevent  the  people 
spending  their  money  on  beer — though  water 
is  cheaper,  and  some  people  say  healthier. 
Neither  is  it  our  policy  to  prevent  the  people 
spending  their  money  on  meat — though 
many  maintain  boiled  rice  is  a healthier  food, 
and  it  certainly  is  much  cheaper.  No,  our 
object  is  to  see  that  both  the  food  and  drink 
of  the  people  is  pure  and  of  good  quality, 
and  therefore  we  hold  that  our  first  Tem- 
perance Reform  should  be  a Pure  Beer  Bill. 
It  is  no  concern  of  ours  whether  beer  made 
with  a percentage  of  sugar  is  as  good  as  that 
made  from  malt  and  hops  only.  The  people 
of  this  country  believe  it  is  not  and  desire 
that  beer  should  be  made  from  malt  and 
hops  only,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  they 
get  it. 

In  the  second  place  we  should  so  regulate 
the  duty  on  spirits  that  it  would  pay  the 
merchant  almost  as  much  to  sell  seven  year 
old  spirits  as  it  would  to  sell  new.  We  should 
graduate  the  duty  according  to  age.  I would 
go  further  and  prohibit  by  law  the  sale  of  any 
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spirits  that  have  not  been  matured  in  wood 
at  least  three  years. 

Finally  we  must  face  the  present  abominable 
muddle  of  the  Licensing  Laws,  with  the 
monopoly  they  have  created — a monopoly 
which  is  the  result  of  Radical  legislation  and 
which  only  strengthens  as  more  licensed 
houses  are  closed. 

On  this  matter  we  agree  with  Gladstone — 
in  his  heart  so  often  a Tory — and  we  advocate 
that  any  respectable  citizen  on  demand  at 
the  Post  Office  should  have  a licence  granted 
him  to  retail  liquor  on  suitable  premises.  We 
want  every  tea  shop  and  restaurant  to  sell 
beer  and  wine  if  it  so  desires.  By  these 
means — and  by  these  means  only — will  we 
be  able  to  establish  in  England  that  happy 
Continental  cafe  system  which  we  envy  so 
much  when  we  travel  abroad — the  cafe 
where  whole  families  go  of  an  evening,  and 
where  tea  and  coffee  and  cake  are  as  much  in 
evidence  as  beer  or  wine. 

Of  course  we  recognize  that  this  change 
could  not  take  place  immediately,  but  that  a 
reasonable  period  would  have  to  be  given 
to  the  Brewing  and  Licensed  Trades  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  altered  conditions.  But 
our  main  object  in  this  matter  should  be  to 
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treat  the  people  as  free  citizens,  to  see  they 
get  good  food  and  good  drink  as  and  when 
they  like,  but  we  should  rigorously  punish 
any  excess  or  abuse,  and  the  penalties  for 
permitting  or  aiding  and  abetting  drunkenness 
should  be  severe  and  should  prevent  any  man 
from  holding  a licence  for  life. 
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Home  Rule — Federal  or  Colonial 

Though  the  ashes  of  the  Home  Rule 
Controversy  still  burn  brightly,  though 
attempts  to  damp  them  cause  a vast  amount 
of  obscuring  smoke,  the  question  is  settled  in 
the  minds  of  most  reasonable  men ; and 
there  only  remain  for  discussion  the  methods 
and  details.  If  we  except  the  perennial 
opposition  of  a section  of  Ulster,  the  last  ditch 
of  opposition  to  the  principle  of  Irish  self- 
government  was  evacuated  by  the  Unionist 
Party  in  October,  1910,  when  the  English 
Conservative  and  Unionist  papers  almost 
without  exception  welcomed  a settlement  of 
the  Irish  difficulty  on  the  lines  of  Home 
Rule,  provided  it  were  called  Devolution. 
It  is  a strange  fact  that  the  stupidity  of  the 
English  Government  and  the  short-sighted 
cleverness  of  the  Unionist  Caucus  Managers, 
in  using  the  ''No  Popery  ''  cry  for  electoral 
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advantage,  have  accomplished  the  seemingly 
impossible.  The  Catholic  Party,  which 
should  be  the  natural  buttress  of  Democratic 
Toryism,  has  been  forced  to  become  the  ally 
and  instrument  of  Doctrinaire  Radicalism 
and  Socialism  ; a fact  without  precedent  in 
modern  European  history.  The  opposition  to 
the  principle  of  Irish  self-government  under 
the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
was  abandoned  by  the  Unionist  Party  in 
1910,  but  opposition  to  Liberal  plans  of  Home 
Rule  does  still  continue  in  the  Tory  Party ; 
nor  is  this  opposition  without  historical 
warrant.  If  we  examine  the  past  history 
of  the  grant  of  self-government  to  Canada 
and  the  various  Australian  Colonies,  we  read 
the  sad  record  of  the  lost  opportunities  of 
Toryism  and  Imperialism.  The  Tories  could 
not  or  would  not  grant  self-government — 
the  Liberals  did.  Only  the  Liberals  did  not 
follow  an  Imperialistic  policy  and  grant 
modified  self-government  in  each  case  as 
part  of  a plan  of  Imperial  Federation,  with  a 
Central  Imperial  Senate  and  fixed  contribu- 
tions to  Imperial  Defence  and  Free  Trade 
within  the  Empire.  Instead  of  adopting 
such  a well-planned  scheme,  they  forced 
complete  self-government  with  practically 
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complete  independence  on  each  colony  ; thus 
losing  the  greatest  chance  England  possessed 
of  profiting  by  the  blood  and  treasure  spent 
in  acquiring  and  maintaining  her  Colonial 
Empire.  That  opportunity  was  lost  through 
the  inertness  of  the  Tories  and  through  the 
laissez-faire  policy  of  the  Radicals.  Shall 
History  repeat  this  phrase  concerning  the 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question ; shall  it 
say  that  when  the  Tory  Party  yet  had  power 
(as  it  has  to-day)  to  force  a settlement  by 
consent,  when  it  still  could  bring  such  in- 
fluence to  bear  as  would  make  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  a carefully  planned  section  of 
Home  Rule  all  around,  shall  History  narrate 
that  here  the  Tory  Party  were  overawed  by 
the  threats  of  a small  Irish  faction  and  bribed 
by  the  hopes  of  inflaming  racial  and  religious 
differences  to  the  profit  of  their  party  in  the 
constituencies  ? If  we  seize  this,  our  last 
opportunity,  we  can  so  mould  Home  Rule 
that  it  will  be  the  first  step  of  a National 
Devolution  Scheme  not  only  for  Ireland,  but 
for  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  above  all  for 
England.  The  great  advantage  of  giving 
such  a form  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  would 
be  that  it  would  mean  ultimately  Home 
Rule  for  England.  When  I contemplate  this 
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country  dominated  by  Scotsmen  and  Irish- 
men, her  Parliament  and  Cabinet  in  the 
main  formed  of  these  aspiring  Nationalities, 
her  legislation  dictated  by  them,  then  I 
marvel  at  the  folly  of  any  English  Tory 
who  does  not  delight  in  the  prospect  of  send- 
ing these  Welshmen  and  Scotsmen  and  Irish- 
men back  to  govern  their  own  countries  so  that 
the  great  happy  spirit  of  England,  which  has 
been  in  part  suppressed  since  James  the 
First  crossed  the  border,  may  yet  again  have 
full  play  in  a National  legislature  concerned 
solely  with  English  affairs.  Moreover,  as 
Imperialists  we  should  make  it  our  business 
to  settle  the  Irish  question  ; for  not  only  would 
it  be  pleasing  to  every  self-governing  colony, 
but  by  devolving  local  self-government  on 
local  parliaments  we  should  be  forced  to 
construct  a central  Imperial  Parliament. 
This  would  become  in  time  a genuine  Imperial 
Senate  containing  representatives  of  all  the 
self-governing  Dominions.  Such  you  cannot 
make  of  your  present  Parliament  whose 
time  is,  and  must  be,  in  the  main  occupied  with 
National  and  local  affairs.  You  cannot  invite 
the  Colonies  to  send  representatives  to  such 
an  assembly,  concerned  for  the  most  part 
with  purely  domestic  matters.  The  first 
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step  to  Imperial  Federation  must  be  the 
devolution  of  local  and  purely  domestic 
affairs  to  local  parliaments.  Get  rid  of  this 
weight  of  local  matter  and  you  will  have  an 
Imperial  Parliament  with  time  and  energy 
to  devote  to  Imperial  matters.  But  if 
the  Tory  Party  neglect  this  opportunity  of 
making  Irish  Home  Rule  a logical  section  of 
general  Devolution,  of  Home  Rule  all  round, 
then  you  will  find  that  ultimately  the  Liberals 
will  grant  a scheme  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland 
that  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  made  to 
fit  into  any  proper  plan  of  general  Devolution, 
and  we  shall  find — when  too  late — that 
Irish  Home  Rule  will  develop  into  Colonial 
self-government.  In  that  day  the  Tory  Party 
will  realize  that  they  have  lost  a priceless 
opportunity,  not  only  of  establishing  National 
self-government  for  the  English  people,  but 
for  building  well  the  foundations  of  a great 
scheme  of  Imperial  Federation. 

I am  aware  that  the  main  obstacle  to 
Tory  co-operation  in  the  solution  of  the  Irish 
question  is  the  strong  appeal  from  the 
people  of  the  north-west  corner  of  Ulster. 
Their  objection,  however  groundless,  does 
carry  immense  weight  with  the  party,  yet 
surely  the  best  way  to  safeguard  their  interests 
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would  be  for  the  Tories  to  co-operate  in 
carrying  Home  Rule.  If  the  party  had  the 
wisdom  to  pursue  this  course  they  could 
secure  separate  treatment  for  this  corner  of 
Ireland.  They  could  exempt  it  from  control 
by  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  they  could 
arrange  that  this  north-west  corner  of  Ulster 
for  political  purposes  should  remain  as  part 
of  England,  until  at  its  own  desire  and  re- 
quest it  became  incorporated  with  the  rest 
of  Ireland  politically.  But  if  it  is  impossible 
in  these  times  of  bitter  controversy  to  expect 
the  Tory  Party  to  take  a wide  and  statesman- 
like view  of  the  Irish  question,  at  least  let 
its  opposition  to  Irish  self-government  be 
conducted  with  decency  and  restraint.  Let 
it  be  ashamed  to  use  on  public  platforms  the 
argument  of  the  religious  intolerance  of 
Irish  Catholics — an  argument  which  its  leaders 
know  to  be  a lie  and  laugh  at  in  private, 
while  encouraging  it  in  public.  Let  it  not  soil 
itself  by  prating  of  the  disloyalty  of  Irish 
Home  Rulers,  remembering  rather  the  many 
headstones  under  the  African  sun  that  give 
the  lie  to  that  infamous  accusation,  and  yet 
again  confirm  the  truth  that  the  Nationalist 
soldiers  of  Ireland  have  ever  been  the  first 
to  face  death  in  the  service  of  the  Crown. 
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Poor  Law  and  Social  Reform 

The  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
must  soon  lead  to  legislation,  and 
when  this  is  introduced  Tory  Democracy 
must  be  vigilant  and  prepared.  For  criticism 
will  be  needed,  criticism  inspired  by  humanity 
and  Christian  feeling  for  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  human  soul — Democratic  Criticism, 
based  on  the  recognition  of  human  brother- 
hood and  the  oneness  of  the  Nation. 

Against  the  Radical-Socialist’s  cold  logical 
mechanical  outlook  on  human  problems  the 
Tory  must  stand  in  never-ending  protest. 
This  must  be  the  task  of  Tory  Democracy — 
to  humanize  our  Social  legislation.  We  must 
judge  it  by  its  applicability  to  human  nature 
as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  might  be  ; as  it  applies 
to  the  ordinary  happy-go-lucky  carelessly 
brave  man,  fond  of  gambling  and  variety  and 
liberty — of  the  ''  ups  and  downs  ” of  life. 
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The  danger  we  shall  find  in  legislation  to 
break  up  the  Poor  Law  is  that  it  will  be  too 
mechanical — it  will  tend  to  regard  the  workers 
and  the  poor  as  uniform  abstract  entities 
rather  than  as  human  beings — it  will  frame  a 
seemingly  perfect  vast,  complex  mechanism 
to  destroy  destitution,  only  to  find  perhaps 
that  it  has  destroyed  courage,  charity  and 
the  zest  of  life  and  many  of  the  unassayable 
virtues  of  man. 

In  addition  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  this 
machinery  ordering  their  lives  will  become 
a thing  of  horror  to  the  poor,  so  that  they  may 
look  back  with  regret  to  the  days  when,  though 
destitution  was  an  ever-present  enemy  ready 
to  attack  their  homes,  yet  still  they  possessed 
the  dignity  of  manhood  and  the  rights  of 
human  liberty.  They  may  find  that  the 
remnants  of  Christian  charity  that  yet  re- 
main were  preferable  to  the  cold  regimental 
care  of  the  State. 

With  much  of  the  Report  all  must  agree — 
above  all  with  the  condemnation  of  the 
Workhouse — but  he  who  has  some  feeling 
for  liberty  and  personal  dignity  must  view 
with  intense  suspicion  some  of  the  proposals  : 
above  all  the  horde  of  inspectors  that  appar- 
ently is  to  be  let  loose  among  the  homes  of 
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our  poorer  fellow  citizens.  Inspection,  as  Mr. 
Stephen  Reynolds  points  out  in  his  remarkable 
book,  means  the  judgment  of  one  class  by  the 
standards  of  another,  teaching  people  how  to 
live  in  circumstances  of  which  the  teacher 
has  no  personal  experience. 

Any  legislation  for  reform  of  the  Poor 
Laws  must  therefore  be  closely  watched  to 
see  that  the  poor  are  not  insulted  and  harassed 
in  their  homes  by  a host  of  autocratic  in- 
spectors in  a manner  which  we  dare  not 
apply  to  the  well-to-do  citizen.  We  must 
also  see  that  disinclination  or  refusal  to  work 
at  specified  labour  is  not  made  a crime, 
or  if  such  a law  is  passed,  that  it  applies  to 
rich  and  poor  alike.  The  mere  fact  of  not 
working  should  not  be  made  a felony,  though, 
of  course,  if  a citizen  by  his  constant  refusal 
to  work  allows  his  family  to  become  charge- 
able on  his  neighbours,  then  certainly  his 
liberty  may  be  interfered  with.  Again,  if  a 
man  who  refuses  to  work  obtains  his  living 
by  begging  with  open  or  veiled  intimidation 
and  threats,  he  should  be  judged  guilty  of 
felony.  But  if  a man  prefers  to  live  by 
tramping  about  from  place  to  place  playing  a 
fiddle,  such  a man  is  by  all  European  Tradition 
absolutely  within  his  rights.  Yet  I fear 
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greatly  that  the  Radical  Socialist  Poor  Law 
Reformer  would  send  him  to  a labour  colony. 
Even  as  things  are  to-day  we  manufacture 
wholly  unnecessary  crimes  for  the  poor.  If  a 
well-to-do  young  man  spends  the  summer 
tramping  about,  sleeping  in  fields  and  woods 
in  the  same  manner  that  Stevenson  slept  in 
the  Cevennes,  we  call  him  romantic  and  praise 
him  for  his  love  of  Nature  and  the  Simple 
Life.  But  if  a poor  man,  moved  possibly  by 
the  same  impulses,  follows  the  same  course 
and  we  catch  him  sleeping  on  some  warm  sum- 
mer night  in  the  open  field  or  under  a hedge- 
row, without  money  in  his  pocket,  why, 
then  we  call  it  a crime  and  haul  him  off  to 
prison. 

We  must  make  allowances  for  deviations 
from  the  normal ; for  individual  temperaments, 
and  we  must  not  endeavour  to  mould  all  men 
to  one  uniform  pattern.  I fear  that  a St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  would  fare  badly  under  the 
control  of  our  Progressives,  he  would  in- 
evitably be  sent  to  a training  settlement  to 
learn  brick-laying  or  something,  and  the 
youthful  Shakespeare  without  doubt  v/ould 
find  himself  locked  up  as  a vagrant  in  a 
Fabian  Detention  Colony. 

We  hear  much  of  Social  Reform  nowa- 
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days ; but  Mr.  Stephen  Reynolds,  who 
really  has  the  right  to  speak  for  the  poor, 
assures  us  it  is  not  more  social  reform  they 
require,  but  economic  reform.  He  points 
out  that  Social  Reform  but  too  often  means 
the  manufacture  of  new  crimes  for  the  poor. 
Thus  the  absurd  Children’s  Charter  ” made 
it  a crime  for  a poor  woman  not  to  possess  a 
fireguard.  It  really  made  it  a crime  for  her 
to  cook  the  household  dinner — for  she  could 
only  afford  one  fire  in  the  house,  she  was 
obliged  to  have  the  children  in  the  room  with 
her,  and  in  order  to  cook  the  dinner  she  had 
to  remove  the  fireguard.  If  a child  were 
burnt  by  accident,  on  top  of  all  the  worry  and 
pain  and  expense  the  poor  woman  suffered 
imprisonment.  As  for  the  clauses  forcing 
children  to  be  left  outside  public-houses, 
they  have  destroyed  for  the  time  being  all 
hopes  of  converting  the  public-houses  into  a 
cafe.  In  actual  practice  it  is  acknowledged 
that  they  have  been  worse  than  a failure, 
that  their  effect  has  been  altogether  disastrous. 
Of  late  we  have  had  more  of  this  absurd 
social  reform  ” in  the  Shops  Act,  which 
comes  into  operation  in  1912,  an  Act  which 
actually  obliges  a citizen  in  tens  of  thousands 
of  cases  to  hang  up  a notice  in  the  most  public 
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part  of  his  shop  stating  on  what  day  in  the 
week  his  wife  takes  her  legal  half-holiday,  and 
actually  forbidding  the  wife  to  remain  on  the 
premises  to  help  her  husband  on  that  day.^ 
Can  pettifogging  tyranny  be  carried  further  ? 
How  laughable  it  would  all  be — what  a 
screaming  farce — save  that  the  men  who 
draw  up  these  things — these  petty,  prying 
tyrants — these  are  the  people  who  have 
successfully  acquired  control  of  the  Nation 
and  Empire. 

Against  all  this  Social  Reform — against 
« inspectors  and  irritating  interference  with  the 
homes  and  families  of  our  citizens — against 
all  this  let  the  Tory  Party  stand  in  open 
opposition,  and  it  will  soon  find  it  has  the 
Nation  behind  it. 

^ This  is  actually  the  case  as  regards  country  public- 
houses,  though  the  Bureaucrats  have  issued  a careful 
reply  to  inquiries  stating  that  it  is  possible  that  the  wife 
may  be  exempt,  but  that  they  are  unable  to  affirm  the 
matter  positively  till  the  Courts  have  decided ! 
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Conclusion 


‘HE  Unionist  Party  contains  many  Whigs 


Jl  — men  saturated  with  the  laissez-faire 
principles  of  the  Manchester  school.  They 
will  vigorously  object  to  the  proposals  I 
have  outlined,  as  they  will  object  to  any 
policy  save  that  of  ''  drift.''  They  will 
point  out  that  day  by  day  the  Radical  Progres- 
sives are  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular 
as  the  public  find  themselves  increasingly 
harassed  by  inspectors  and  regulations.  They 
will  tell  us  that  we  have  only  to  sit  still — 
doing  nothing  save  criticizing  our  opponents, 
and  the  country,  disgusted  with  the  Radicals, 
will  call  us  to  power.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  next  election  will  return  the  Conservatives 
to  office,  not  because  the  country  is  enamoured 
of  a vague  Tariff  Reform,  but  because  it  will 
have  been  disgusted  with  a long  spell  of 
Radicalism.  But  when  the  Tory  Party  is 
returned  to  power — what  is  it  to  do  ? 
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The  Whig  will  reply,  ''  Do  nothing,’’  and 
look  forward  to  a long  period  of  orthodox 
laissez-faire  government.  He  will  imagine 
that  the  party  may  keep  in  power  for  years 
on  negation,  and  yet  he  has  lived  through 
the  series  of  great  strikes  of  1911  and  1912, 
and  he  realizes  or  should  realize  that  England 
to-day  is  nearer  revolution  than  at  any 
previous  period.  It  is  true  that  the  people 
are  sick  of  Social  Reform  of  a Radical  type, 
but  they  are  demanding  Economic  and 
Political  Reform ; and  if  the  Tory  Party 
comes  back  to  power  with  no  policy  save  a mild 
Tariff  Reform,  combined  with  repression 
of  Trades  Unionism  in  England  and  coercion 
of  Nationalism  in  Ireland,  it  will  speedily 
find  itself  face  to  face  with  disaster  and 
revolution.  It  will  find  that  the  lessons  in 
violence  and  rebellion  preached  by  its 
Carsons  and  Londonderrys  have  been  learnt 
only  too  well  by  the  populace. 

We  shall  have  the  Whig  section  opposing 
all  reform.  They  will  pester  us  with  plati- 
tudes, and  we  shall  hear  as  a main  argument 
against  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the 
people  the  old  phrase,  ''The  survival  of  the 
fittest.”  Do  the  people  who  use  this  phrase 
as  a defence  of  slum  dwellings  and  all  the 
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other  abominable  conditions  of  our  industrial 
civilization,  do  they  ever  think  ? They  seem 
to  imagine  that  ''the  fittest'’  must  of  neces- 
sity mean  " the  best.”  Of  course  it  means 
nothing  of  the  kind ; it  means  merely  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  to  adapt  themselves 
to  their  particular  environment.  This  jargon 
of  " Survival  of  the  fittest  ” can  be  used  to 
justify  almost  every  iniquity — Madhism  in 
the  Sudan — Armenian  massacres — or  child 
labour  in  the  mines. 

If  we  make  the  environment  of  our  people 
squalid  and  miserable,  we  shall  find  our 
people  are  unhealthy  and  unhappy.  The 
fittest  will  not  survive  in  such  conditions 
because  they  will  not  endure  them  : but  our 
best  will  emigrate  year  by  year  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers  to  countries  where  they 
may  bring  up  their  families  in  healthy  sur- 
roundings. Degenerate  environment  must 
produce  in  time  a degenerate  people. 

Others  will  come  to  us  preaching  a heavy 
pessimism,  telling  us  that  effort  is  useless  and 
humanity  degenerate.  They  will  praise  the 
heros  of  old,  and  for  the  world  of  the  past 
they  will  have  unstinted  admiration,  but 
none  for  the  world  of  to-day.  Yet  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  present  time  is 
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that  it  is  pre-eminently  the  age  when  man- 
kind in  the  mass,  as  distinguished  from  a few 
thinkers,  is  trying  to  realize  itself,  to  know  its 
meaning  and  mission,  and  to  take  a keen 
and  eager  interest  in  the  future  of  the  world. 
Formerly  only  a few  thinkers  concerned 
themselves  about  such  matters  as  the  future 
of  the  race,  the  recovery  of  the  golden  age, 
but  to-day  we  must  recognize  that  all  the 
world  over  the  people  themselves  are  con- 
cerned in  these  things — in  the  restoration 
of  beauty  and  kindliness  to  humanity,  and 
in  the  striving  for  a freer,  healthier  and 
happier  race  of  men ; and  striving  with  a not 
ignoble  aim — not  so  much  for  themselves  as 
for  their  children. 

That  is  the  key-note  of  the  age,  we  are  all 
servants  of  the  children,  born  and  unborn. 
In  the  midst  of  our  doubts  and  fears,  racked 
by  the  clangour  of  the  tumult  of  our  con- 
troversies, we  have  yet  before  us  the  hope 
of  the  future  betterment  of  man,  the  vision 
of  the  promised  land,  if  not  for  ourselves 
at  least  for  our  children.  We  feel  to-day 
that  the  industrial  civilization  of  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years  has  gone  astray. 
It  has  in  a great  measure  destroyed  health 
and  beauty  and  leisure,  and  we  feel  that  in 
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part,  at  least,  we  must  retrace  our  steps  if 
we  are  to  give  increased  health  to  the  race 
and  increased  happiness  to  the  individual. 

And  it  is  because  we  must  go  back  in 
part  to  the  past,  it  is  because  we  have  lost 
our  way  and  must  retrace  our  steps,  it  is 
because  of  this  that,  there  lies  a great  future 
before  Toryism,  provided  it  frankly  accepts 
Democracy  and  provided  it  maintains  and 
revives  the  great  tradition  of  aristocratic 
service  against  all  the  snares  of  Plutocracy. 

And  what  higher  pleasure  can  we  offer  to 
the  youth  of  England  than  service  of  the 
Nation  their  forefathers  helped  to  make  and 
maintain.  I would  end  this  pamphlet,  this 
attempt  to  free  Toryism  from  plutocratic 
control,  and  base  it  on  the  deep-set  instincts 
of  the  people,  with  the  words  of  one  who, 
however  we  may  disagree  with  him,  has  yet 
forced  the  Upper  Classes  in  England  to 
think,  and  has  in  addition  done  more  to 
destroy  the  Whig  spirit  than  any  man  alive. 
Bernard  Shaw  has  written  : — 

''This  is  the  true  joy  of  life,  the  being  used 
for  a purpose  recognized  by  yourself  as  a 
mighty  one,  the  being  thoroughly  worn  out 
before  you  are  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap, 
the  being  a force  of  nature  instead  of  a 
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feverish  selfish  little  clod  of  ailments  and 
grievances,  complaining  that  the  world  will 
not  devote  itself  to  making  you  happy. 
And  also  the  only  real  tragedy  in  life  is  being 
used  by  personally  minded  men  for  purposes 
which  you  recognize  to  be  base.'* 

This  seems  to  me  to  express  the  only 
alternatives  open  to  what  yet  remains  of  the 
aristocracy  and  squirarchy  of  England^ — 
on  the  one  hand  service  of  the  race  and 
Democracy;  on  the  other  service  of  Plutocracy. 

The  next  few  years  will  decide. 
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Appendix 

NOTES  ON  WOMAN’S  SUFFRAGE 
A 

While  personally  I am  in  favour  of  Votes  for  Women, 
I do  not  see  how  it  can  possibly  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  Tory  Democracy,  at  least  until  we  first  ascer- 
tain the  opinion  of  the  people  concerned.  The  first  step, 
of  course,  is  to  prove  that  the  majority  of  the  women  of 
this  country  desire  the  vote — ^not  of  the  women  house- 
holders, or  the  women  who  would  be  enfranchised  under 
some  special  act,  but  of  all  the  women  of  England  above 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  For  we  must  recognize  this 
— that  ultimately  Democracy  must  mean  Universal 
Franchise : and  if  we  admit  any  women  to  the  franchise 
under  any  present  bill,  however  limited,  it  will  mean 
within  fifty  years  admitting  all  women. 

If  it  were  clear  beyond  dispute  that  the  majority  of 
the  women  of  the  country  desired  the  vote,  then  the 
advocates  of  Woman’s  Suffrage  among  the  Tory  Demo- 
cratic Party  would  be  in  an  immensely  strong  position 
in  endeavouring  to  make  the  question  a primary  party 
measure.  But  at  present,  they  are  not  in  such  a posi- 
tion, because  it  is  not  Democracy  to  try  to  force  through 
Parliament  by  means  of  log  rolling  and  intrigue  a vast 
revolution  in  the  basis  of  the  State. 

Even  were  the  party  convinced  that  the  majority  of 
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women  did  desire  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  even  were 
a bill  granting  enfranchisement  passed  by  Parliament, 
even  then  (if  our  profession  of  Democracy  is  not  a lie) 
we  should  require  to  have  a Referendum  of  the  male 
electorate  on  this  issue.  At  first  sight  this  may  appear 
a monstrous  injustice  to  the  ardent  advocates  of  this 
reform,  yet  a little  consideration  will  show  that  members 
of  Parliament  represent,  or  are  supposed  to  represent, 
the  male  electorate — they  are  in  theory  responsible 
to  the  electorate — and  the  electorate  is  male.  It  would 
be  a flagrant  misuse  of  representative  institutions  for 
them  to  bring  about  such  a revolution  without  the 
express  direct  clear  mandate  of  the  electorate  : and 
this  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the  Referendum. 

Of  this  I am  sure — that  if  the  electors  were  convinced 
that  the  majority  of  women  ardently  desired  the  fran- 
chise, the  Referendum  would  be  favourable : as,  thank 
Heaven,  the  sex  antagonism  generated  by  the  extremists 
of  both  sides  has  not  yet  penetrated  (nor  do  I consider 
it  ever  likely  to  penetrate)  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
But  if  the  seemingly  impossible  should  happen,  and  if 
the  Referendum  proved  that,  while  the  majority  of 
women  desired  the  removal  of  the  sex  disqualification 
for  the  franchise,  the  majority  of  male  electorate  did 
not ; in  this  case  we  should  undoubtedly  reach  some- 
thing of  a deadlock — a position  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  State,  and  above  all  with  danger  of  a widespread 
increase  of  sex  antagonism. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  women  really  wanted 
the  vote,  they  could  easily  obtain  it  (as  indeed  they 
could  obtain  it  to-day)  by  the  weapon  of  the  strike. 
A twenty-four  hours’  strike  of  the  majority  of  the 
women  of  England,  with  the  threat  that  after  a month’s 
interval  it  would  be  followed  by  a week’s  strike,  would 
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instantly  force  both  Parliament  and  the  male  electorate 
to  see  the  pressing  need  of  Woman  Suffrage.  It  is 
absolutely  certain  that  if  the  majority  of  the  women  of 
England  want  the  vote,  they  can  take  it.  But  the 
Democrat  will  take  his  stand  on  this  principle,  that  this 
reform  is  a business  for  the  people — not  for  the  politicians 
— to  decide  : and  no  matter  how  convinced  he  may  be 
of  the  justice  of  the  woman’s  claim,  he  will  refuse  to  help 
any  bill  to  become  law  unless  it  is  submitted  to  a direct 
vote  either  of  the  male  electorate,  or  of  all  women  over 
twenty-one,  or  to  a combined  Referendum  of  both  the 
men  and  women. 

Should  such  a Referendum  approve,  then  the  measure 
would  become  law  and  sex  cease  to  be  a disqualification 
for  the  franchise.  But  there  will  remain  the  further 
problem.  If  women  are  to  be  entitled  to  vote  as  citizens, 
what  logical  reason  should  prevent  them  becoming 
members  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Cabinet  itself. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  logical  reason,  but  the  demand 
should  be  opposed  frankly  on  the  ground  of  expediency, 
i.e.,  that  debate  in  a chamber  of  one  sex  is  likely  for 
many  reasons  to  be  more  efficient  than  a mixed  chamber. 
After  all,  if  women  achieve  the  vote,  they  will  have 
little  cause  for  complaint  if  they  are  excluded  from 
Parliament,  because  they  will  control  the  executive 
both  by  the  election  vote  and  the  referendum  vote, 
and  they  will  exercise  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  save 
that  expediency  will  prevent  them  becoming  represen- 
tatives, as  it  prevents  them  becoming  soldiers. 

B 

For  my  own  part  I have  never  been  able  to  discover 
much  force  in  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  opponents 
of  Woman’s  Suffrage.  I suppose  that  the  Physical 
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Force  argument  is  the  main  support  of  the  opposition. 
Yet  the  objection  that  women  do  not  bear  arms  may  be 
countered  by  the  still  truer  observation  that  men  do 
not  bear  children. 

Yet  there  remains  this  to  be  said  against  Woman’s 
Suffrage — and  it  is  the  only  argument  in  my  opinion 
that  carries  real  weight : namely  that  politics  have 
reached  such  a condition,  both  here  and  in  America, 
owing  to  the  divorce  of  the  politicians  from  popular 
feeling  and  control,  that  possibly  the  only  means  of 
restoring  health  to  the  State  may  be  Revolution. 

Now  our  instincts  and  our  knowledge  of  history  alike 
tells  us  that  Revolutions,  however  necessary,  are 
brutal,  violent,  and  often  full  of  injustice.  One  feels  that 
they  are  not  matters  in  which  women  should  be  con- 
cerned. Such  a feehng  may  be  illogical,  the  remains 
of  centuries  of  false  sentiment,  but  that  it  is  in  existence 
few  men  would  deny. 

Yet  against  this  the  advocates  of  Woman’s  Suffrage 
may  claim  that  the  grant  of  the  franchise  to  women  will 
ensure  Reform  without  Revolution.  They  may  claim 
that  women  are  the  more  practical  sex,  that  they  are 
not  so  easily  led  away  by  foolish  empty  phrases  and  old 
war  crys  that  have  lost  their  meaning.  This  argument 
carries  considerable  weight  when  we  recall  the  childish 
hysterical  condition  of  the  men  of  England  on  Maf eking 
night.  That  discreditable  evening  shed  a lurid  light 
on  man’s  claim  to  self-control  and  clear-headed  political 
outlook.  The  Practical  Spirit  of  women,  their  freedom 
from  political  sentimentality,  the  very  absence  of  the 
sporting  spirit  which  makes  so  many  men  support  a 
party  they  frankly  disbelieve  in,  may  all  combine  to 
make  women  a force  in  politics  that  will  not  easily  be 
imposed  on.  Hence  perhaps  the  aversion  to  Woman’s 
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Suffrage  shown  by  so  many  of  our  typical  party  poli- 
ticians, and  the  frantic  devices  they  employ  to  stem  the 
oncoming  tide  of  this  reform. 

C 

In  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  effect  of  admitting 
woman  to  citizenship,  we  must  first  consider  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  excluding  her  from  it.  In  former 
centuries,  particularly  during  the  eighteenth  and  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth,  there  was  a tendency,  almost 
oriental,  to  keep  at  any  rate  all  upper  class  women  apart 
and  separated  from  the  general  national  movements, 
or  the  great  movements  of  humanity.  Woman  was 
simply  to  concern  herself  with  household  duties — I will 
not  add  with  children,  because  these  were  sent  away  to 
school  at  an  early  age.  With  all  the  intellectual  and 
social  movements  she  was  to  have  no  concern.  Above 
all  in  the  ordering  of  civilization,  in  the  hundred  ramifica- 
tions of  social  progress,  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
in  these  she  was  to  have  no  part.  That  was  the  sphere 
of  man  only — and  really  rather  an  untidy  mess  he  has 
contrived  to  make  of  our  vaunted  industrial  civilization 
and  progress. 

Of  course,  I do  not  deny  that  some  women  of  excep- 
tional capacity,  such  as  Lady  Holland,  did  rise  above 
these  conditions,  and  did  exercise  influence  on  Social 
Progress.  But  such  influence  could  not  be  healthy, 
because  it  was  secret  and  indirect,  and  we  may  say  that 
all  the  secret  influence  of  these  exceptional  women  with 
all  its  attendant  backstairs  intrigue  could  not  have  been 
beneficent. 

Now  this  confinement  of  the  mind  of  woman  to  the 
home  had  enormous  results  on  both  woman  and  man, 
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and  naturally,  therefore,  on  the  whole  framework  of  the 
modern  State.  It  did  tend  to  cramp  woman’s  mind, 
to  narrow  her  outlook,  to  make  her  thoughtlessly  selfish, 
and  above  all  it  destroyed  all  civic  feeling  in  her. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  never  shall  have  a decent  Com- 
monwealth, a good  healthy  clean  social  order,  until 
every  intelligent,  honest  individual  in  it  is  possessed 
of  the  feeling  of  citizenship,  of  being  a unit  in  an  ordered 
State,  with  not  only  civic  and  social  rights  from  the 
community,  but  with  civic  and  social  responsibility 
towards  the  community,  personal  responsibility  as  a 
citizen  for  every  blot  on  the  State,  for  every  hungry  child 
and  homeless  woman. 

Now,  my  contention  is  that  the  home  sphere  and 
screened  pet  theory  ” did  destroy  this  civic  conscious- 
ness in  woman,  and  so  prevented  half  the  mental  energy 
in  the  State  from  realizing  and  endeavouring  to  solve 
our  many  social  problems. 

But  it  was  bad  for  the  State  in  another  way.  Being 
prevented  from  engaging  and  interesting  itself  in  nine- 
tenths  of  the  social  order  (and  by  the  word  social  I 
mean  not  only  politics,  but  all  that  appertains  to  human 
culture  and  advancement  in  Religion,  Science,  etc.), 
the  mind  of  woman  was  forced  to  find  occupation  in 
other  directions.  It  did  find  this  occupation  in,  if  I 
may  say  so,  the  mere  barbaric  acquisition  of  personal 
adornments — dress,  jewels,  and  so  on — and  the  attempt 
to  satisfy  this  artifical  craving  of  woman  for  visible 
signs  of  pre-eminence  was  one  of  the  main  motives  that 
urged  man  into  the  insane  fratricidal  struggle  for  wealth 
that  has  come  about  so  much  during  the  last  200  years. 
It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  our  modern 
industrial  civilization,  with  its  absolutely  pitiless  and 
inhuman  struggle  for  existence,  is  a tribute  to  the  influ- 
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ence  of  this  type  of  woman,  for  to  her  belonged  the  spoils 
of  victory. 

It  had  another  effect  on  the  character  of  woman,  this 
semi-oriental  theory:  it  tended  to  make  her  mind 
materialistic,  not  idealistic — to  make  her  able  only  to 
grasp  the  concrete  not  the  abstract — to  make  her  regard 
any  sacrifice  for  a quite  impersonal  ideal  as  folly.  This 
restriction  of  the  sphere  of  woman  inclined  her  mind  to 
be  materialistic  and  concerned  with  small  things,  thus 
making  her  value  safe  comfort  as  a major  rather  than  a 
minor  factor  in  life.  In  short,  it  tended  to  make  the 
women  of  the  educated  classes  not  eager,  capable  soldiers 
in  the  warfare  of  humanity  with  chaos,  but  rather 
camp-followers,  often  encumbering  the  efforts  of  the 
army.  All  this  has  been  changed,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  last  fifty  years  has  been  the  removal  of  these  re- 
strictions on  the  mind  of  woman.  That  this  tendency 
is  bound  to  increase  cannot,  I think,  be  denied,  till  at 
length  woman  attains  political  and  civic  equality  with 
man. 

D 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  admitting  women  to  citizen- 
ship ? It  must  surely  result  in  a general  raising  of  the 
Civic  Consciousness  of  the  Nation,  for  as  woman  realizes 
her  citizenship  and  her  responsibilities  under  it ; she  will 
not  only  take  a keener  interest  in  the  commonwealth 
herself,  but  she  will  train  up  her  children  to  the  ideal 
of  civic  duty.  I cannot  see  how  one  can  obtain 
an  electorate  with  a high  feeling  for  citizenship  (and 
without  such  an  electorate  our  Democracy  will  fail) 
unless  each  citizen  learns  from  his  earliest  years  what 
citizenship  is,  and  he  is  far  more  likely  to  learn  it — uncon- 
sciously perhaps — in  his  home  if  his  mother  is  a citizen, 
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taking  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  country  and  its 
good  government. 

The  next  improvement  I would  expect  to  find  would  be 
that  our  legislation  would  be  more  thorough : it  will  no  t 
have  that  appallingly  patchy  makeshift  character  which 
it  possesses  to-day ; for  the  natural  love  of  order  im- 
planted in  the  brain  of  woman  will  correct  the  faults  due 
to  the  too  eager  progressive  brain  of  man.  For  man 
always  desires  to  move  on,  even  when  not  sure  whither 
he  is  going.  Woman  prefers  to  remain  and  arrange. 
As  Ruskin  puts  it,  The  man’s  duty  as  a member  of 
the  Commonwealth  is  to  assist  in  the  maintenance,  in 
the  advance  and  in  the  defence  of  the  State.  The  woman’s 
duty  as  a member  of  the  Commonwealth  is  to  assist  in 
the  ordering,  the  comforting  and  the  beautiful  adornment 
of  the  State.” 

I imagine  that  any  one  who  surveys  our  present  civiliza- 
tion must  see  that  man  in  his  half-blind  efforts  for  progress 
at  any  cost  has  hardly  tidied  up  as  he  advanced,  that  he 
has  left  absurd  anomalies,  idiotic  half  finished  laws,  badly 
planned  cities,  and  lumber  of  all  kind  scattered  about. 
Truly  ''  the  ordering,  the  comforting  and  the  beautiful 
adornment  of  the  State  ” have  been  neglected  sadly  by 
man  during  the  last  two  centuries,  so  furiously  was  his 
energy  concentrated  on  industrial  “ progress,”  and  I 
hold  that  calling  in  the  woman  brain  will  greatly  help 
to  rectify  these  evils  and  to  organize  the  State. 

E 

The  issue  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  women.  If  the 
majority  deeply  and  earnestly  desire  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship,  they  can  obtain  them.  But  the  task  before 
those  eager  thousands  who  are  devoting  themselves 
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to  this  movement  is  the  formation  of  an  irresistible 
resolve  in  the  mass  of  their  fellow  countrywomen. 
That  must  be  their  task  : they  must  preach  to  their 
fellow  women  the  great  message  that  Ruskin  with 
flaming  rhetoric  preached  in  vain  so  many  years  ago. 
His  message  to  women  ran : “ There  is  no  suffering, 

no  injustice  and  no  misery  on  the  earth,  but  the 
guilt  of  it  lies  with  you.  Men  are  feeble  in  sympathy 
and  contracted  in  hope.  It  is  you  only  who  can  feel 
the  depths  of  pain  and  conceive  the  way  of  its  healing. 
Instead  you  turn  away  from  it.  You  shut  yourselves 
within  your  park  walls  and  garden  gates  : and  you  are 
content  to  know  that  there  is  beyond  them  a whole 
world  in  wilderness — a world  of  secrets  which  you  dare 
not  penetrate  and  of  suffering  which  you  dare  not  con- 
ceive. Oh,  you  queens — you  queens.  Among  the  hills 
and  happy  greenwood  of  this  land  of  yours — shall  the 
foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests: 
and  in  your  cities  shall  the  stones  cry  out  against  you 
that  they  are  the  only  pillows  where  the  son  of  man 
can  lay  his  head.” 

This  appeal  is  being  made  to-day  by  the  minority  of 
women  to  their  fellows.  There  are  signs,  visible  to  all 
that  it  will  not  remain  long  unanswered. 


Printed  by  Butler  & Tanner,  Frome  and  London. 
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sidine  Luck  is  primarily  a story  of  the  Union  of  Hearts, 
an  English  girl’s  love  affair  with  an  Irishman,  and  the 
conflict  of  character  between  the  self-made  man  who  is 
the  charming  heroine’s  father  and  the  Irish  environment 
in  which  he  finds  himself.  The  writer  can  rollick  with 
the  best,  and  the  Considine  Luck  is  not  without  its 
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of  love  and  marriage.  Rather,  it  is  the  biographical  pre- 
sentment of  Professor  Snaggs,  who  has  lost  his  eyesight, 
but  who  is  yet  known  to  the  outside  world  as  a distin- 
guished historian.  The  revelation  of  the  Professor’s 
home  life  is  accomplished  with  a literary  skill  of*  the 
highest  kind,  showing  him  to  be  a combination  of  super- 
man and  super-devil,  not  so  much  in  the  domain  of 
action  as  in  the  domain  of  intellect.  An  extraordinary 
situation  occurs  — a problem  in  psychology  intensely 
interesting  to  the  reader,  not  so  much  on  its  emotional 
as  on  its  intellectual  side,  and  is  solved  by  this  super-man 
in  the  domain  of  intellect. 

THE  RACE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE.  By  H.  R.  Campbell. 
A story  of  modern  Americans  in  America  and  England, 
this  novel  deals  with  the  suffering  bequeathed  by  the  malice 
of  a dead  man  to  the  woman  he  once  loved.  In  imposing 
upon  her  son  the  temptations  of  leisme  and  great  wealth 
he  is  a means  of  making  him  a prey  to  inherited  weak- 
ness, and  the  train  of  events  thus  set  in  motion  leads  to 
an  unexpected  outcome.  The  author  is  equally  familiar 
with  life  in  either  country,  and  the  book  is  an  earnest 
attempt  to  represent  the  enervating  influences  of  a certain 
type  of  existence  prevailing  among  the  monied  classes 
In  New  York  to  day. 

THE  DARKSOME  MAIDS  OF  BAGLEERE.  By  William 

Kersey,  A delightful  novel  of  Somerset  farming- 
life.  Although  a tragedy  of  the  countryside,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  alive  with  racy  country  humour.  The 
character  drawing  is  clear  and  strong,  and  the  theme  is 
handled  with  the  restraint  of  great  tragedy.  This  book 
is  of  real  literary  value— in  fact,  it  recalls  to  our  minds 
the  earlier  works  of  Thomas  Hardy. 
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